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Col. Howard P. Dunham 


Connecticut Official Who Heads National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners Again 











A RELIANCE AGENCY 








Connection Means 


—a direct agency contract, assuring more sub- 
stantial first year and renewal commissions. 
—participating, non-participating and guaran- 
teed dividend insurance with an adequate range 
of contract forms. 

—the Perfect Protection Policy which assures 
less sales resistance, lower lapse ratio and 25% 
to 40% more sales than is the case with the 
average life insurance policy. 

—the new Juvenile Policy which is now meeting 
enthusiastic public acceptance from coast to 
coast. 

—office facilities and furnishings provided in 
the Branch Office without cost. 


—greater opportunities for self-development in 
this fast growing organization. 


—prospect-finding service and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 
—prestige, as a representative of this strong, 
progressive institution which is the first to place 
$400,000,000 of ordinary life insurance in force 
in 25 years without consolidation or reinsurance. 
And what's more, it means PROSPERITY 
er of Reliance underwriters nation- 
wide. 


“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell MORE 
life insurance.”’ 


Profitable agency connections are open to 
men who can furnish satisfactory references. 
All communications strictly confidential. 
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Mail This Coupon Today 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation, furnish me complete details on the Reliance Agency Contract. 
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An Illustration of the 
Perfect Protection Policy 


















$ 50.00 weekly if disabled by 
accident. 






















$ 50.00 every week for 52 
weeks if disabled by sickness. 

























$600.00 per year in addition if 
totally and permanently disabled 
by accident or sickness. No more 
premiums to pay and no deduc- 
tions from the amount of life insur- 





























ance due your family. 


























$ 5,000 cash to you at age 


65, or 








$ 5,000 cash or a substantial F \ 
monthly income in the event of 4 con 
natural death. 














$15,000 cash or $10,000 cash 
and a substantial monthly income 
in event of accidental death. 




















Issued In Larger Or 
Smaller Amounts 
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Life Underwriters in Washington 


Preconvention Meeting of Executive Committee 
Threshes Out All Problems in Harmonious 


Wasuincton, D. C. Sept .24.—The executive 
committee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has gotten the fortieth annual 
convention off to a smooth, fast start with har- 
mony as the keynote. The two-day session of 
the executive committee held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, was concluded tonight with 
a raft of detail work accomplished and with 
plans laid for a banner year to inaugurate the 
era of the second hundred billion. 

It has been decided to hold the 1930 conven- 
tion at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto, Can- 
ada. The dates, tentatively arranged, will be 
September 24 to 26 and the convention will be 
known as the International. The Liberty Bell, 
together with the official slogan adopted by the 
executive committee, will henceforth be em- 
blematic of life insurance. The slogan is “A 
Declaration of Financial Independence.” The 
emblem and slogan is to be incorporated in a 
design to be selected by a committee consisting 
of Paul F. Clark, Frank L. Jones and Claris 
Adams, who recommended the object and words 
for what will in time become the most revered 
trade mark on earth. Incidentally, it should be 
noted in passing, that the slogan was originally 
phrased by ex-President Calvin Coolidge in an 
endorsement of life insurance printed in a re- 
cent issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

Another committee report of interest and sig- 
nificance was that on membership by George 
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Two-day Session 
By FRanK ELLINGTON 


W. Ayres. Mr. Ayres, with the capable as- 
sistance of Roger B. Hull, managing director 
and general counsel of the association, has 
brought the membership up to something over 
nineteen thousand and with a continuation of 
this year’s good work he expects to see a similar 
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Paul F. Clark 


or better increase recorded at next year’s con- 
vention. 

The report of Henry J. Powell, chairman of 
the committee on law and legislation, was read 
and discussed with particular attention to the 
inheritance tax on life insurance benefits in ex- 
cess of $40,000. It was the concensus of opin- 
ion that this measure, originally a war-time 
expedient, has outlived its usefulness and that 
it is unjustly discriminatory against life insur- 
ance companies. As compared with concessions 
granted Building & Loan Associations, savings 
banks and similar organizations of a semi-pub- 
lic character, it was urged that steps be taken 
to influence the repeal of this legislation. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Institu- 
tional Advertising Julian S. Myrick recom- 
mended the adoption, by companies individually, 
of the general plan conceived by the Research 
Sales Bureau, it was not thought advisable, at 
this time, to institute a co-operative campaign 
under the direction of the association but the 
idea was whole-heartedly endorsed. 

The report of John C. McNamara, chairman 
of the publications committee, was read and 
after some discussion as to whether or not the 
association should continue its book publishing 
activities, the question was referred back to 
the committee for further study. In addition to 
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DDRESSING the $400,000 Club of the New 

York Life Insurance Company at its 
Spring Lake, N. J., convention, President Dar- 
win P. Kingsley declared at the outset “I am 
going to be a bit unorthodox.” And was, 
splendidly so. His address, “The Proper Study 
of Mankind Is Man,” is an important contribu- 
tion to enlightened thought and impresses one 
as being a reverent, probing treatise on the 
significance of I ife. 


se, ae 


66 UR Business Is Life,” he said, having 

likened Life to a desert river which 
springs from whence no one knows and after 
flowing, with incidental wastage, for a distance, 
is again swallowed up by the sand. A magnifi- 
cent creed by which to live and work is ex- 
pressed in the following paragraph: “We study 
this rushing river of Life, laboring to make it 
run farther We wonder whence it came; but 
that is not so important as to see that it nour- 
ishes a constantly increasing terrain. We won- 
der whither Life goes; but that is not so im- 
portant as to study what Life does.” 


* * * 


, for the application of these principles Mr. 

Kingsley said “Life Insurance does an amaz- 
ing thing. It almost penetrates the unknown. It 
makes terms with the Being that rides a Pale 
Horse. It salvages human values and accumu- 
lates a vast sinking fund from which it redeems 
the otherwise defaulted obligations of lives pre- 
maturely ended and it piles up totals of active 
and constructive values which will soon surpass 
any accumulation ever achieved by man. 


* * * 


PEAKING of the importance of the man 
factor in life insurance salesmanship K. A. 
Luther, vice-president of the Aitna Life Insur- 
ance Company, recently declared that the time is 
coming when insurance men will be required 
to write a substantially high minimum of busi- 
ness in order to hold their agent’s contracts. 
He stressed the fact that the present high turn- 
over is an economic fallacy and that the small 
producer is becoming entirely too expensive. 
There is no line of business which more clearly 
demonstrates the truth of the contention that to 
stand still means lost ground. In life insurance 
you are much like the little girl whose hair 
dressing style has been extensively copied on 
the foreheads of the present-day flapper—you 
are either very, very good or else you are hor- 
rid. Happily, the good ones find themselves in 
ever-increasing company. 
* * x 
ND now that I must catch a train for 
Washington to find out about the first and 
second hundred billion, I think I’ll call it an 
era. 
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HERE do we need greater safety and 

how may we get this increased safety? 
These two all-important questions will be an- 
swered for America at the Eighteenth Annual 
Safety Congress to be held in Chicago from 
September 30 to October 4. One of the most 
comprehensive programs ever compiled has 
been arranged for this congress and a five-day 
convention including 39 distinct kinds of ses- 
sions will be devoted to answering these two 
questions. These questions which if properly 
answered will greatly lessen our annual toll of 
90,000 to 100,000 fatal accidents. This gigantic 
convention is of vast interest to insurance men 
everywhere. It probably concerns more men in 
insurance circles than in any other field. 


* * * 


OR the casualty underwriter special ses- 

sions will be held in the taxicab and fleet 
owners sections, accident prevention equipment 
section and automotive sections besides those de- 
voted to construction, railway, employees’ bene- 
fit associations, and several others. For the 
aviation underwriter numerous sections of vital 
interest have been set up. Home safety, indus- 
trial safety in all its branches will be treated 
in an interesting manner by the imposing list 
of speakers, all authorities in their respective 
fields. In all there will be 125 sessions and 354 
selected speakers. A special feature of the 
congress will be the safety display by the U. S. 
Navy from Washington. This will include a 
visual demonstration, with miniature submarine 
models, of some of the safety problems of the 
sea, and the latest scientific achievements: to- 
ward their solution. 


* * * 


HILE on the subject of conventions we 

might as well go in for a full column 
and discuss the joint convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents to be held at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., next week. Among 
the speakers listed for this convention are New 
York State Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway, F. J. O’Neill, president of the Inter- 
national Association, and William Quaid, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Southern Fire 
Insurance Company of New York. The enter- 
tainment program arranged for the convention 
is a choice bit for the bridge player, the golfer 
and movie fan alike. Approximately 500 are 
expected to attend the joint sessions. 


a ee 


EPORTING a gain of more than 200 per 

‘cent for the first seven months of this 
year, the San Francisco office of the Pioneer 
Casualty Company, running mate of the Occi- 
dental Life, is out to set a new record of pro- 
duction for the company. 





LEARN from the Standard Accident In- 

surance Company of Detroit that Clyde 
Smith’s one ambition as a boy was to drive a 
six-horse circus team. A simple enough task, 
I should think, compared to what he faces as 
president of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He’s driving six horses all right, 
but it’s no cinch to head three of them—Non- 
Policy Writer, Oil Pool and Bank Agent out 
of the tent and into the stables for good whilst 
piloting his favorites—Co-operation, Develop- 
ment and Loyalty—around and around the ring 
while the crowd thunders applause. 

x * x 


HE rigors of the Eastern climate, or per- 

haps it was the hastily prepared cuisine of 
New York restaurants, proved too much for 
Percy Goodwin, of San Diego, newly-elected 
executive chairman of the National Associa- 
tion. Most of Mr. Goodwin’s visit to New 
York has been spent in bed under the care of 
a physician. However, he went through with 
his scheduled appearance at the New Jersey 
State Association’s meeting last Thursday, and 
what’s more, said some important things which 
are reported elsewhere in this issue. It will 
be recalled that when the agents protested to 
the National Board’ of Fire Underwriters last 
year anent the activities of the Oil Insurance 
pool, they found that the Board had no juris- 
diction over the matter, and, in fact, that no 
company organization exists which can properly 
handle such questions. Mr. Goodwin suggests 
the formation of such an organization, and com- 
pany officials might do well to heed him. 

* * * 

HE boys are back from Toronto, telling 

one about R. Leighton Foster, Ontario 
Superintendent. Mr. Foster was a most gra- 
cious host and spared himself nothing in order 
to see that all the guests from the States were 
happy and well cared for. Everybody was 
highly appreciative of Mr. Foster’s kindnesses, 
but it remained for a distinguished Western life 
insurance man to express gratitude in the good 
old American manner. Mr. Foster had invited 
the gentleman and his family, on their arrival, 
to share the vice-regal suite until the hotel could 
arrange satisfactory accommodations. When 
the temporary arrangement was terminated the 
d. w. 1. i m. called Mr. Foster aside from a 
gathering of his friends, and in a very con- 
descending manner, thanked the young super- 
intendent for his hospitality and pressed a ten- 
dollar bill into his hand for his trouble. Mr. 
Foster is still thinking up brilliant retorts to the 
man who flabbergasted him so completely that 
at the time he was speechless. 

* * x 

es losses in Texas for August amounted 

to around $2,000,000. Several fires where 
losses amounted to $100,000 or more, big busi- 
ness houses went up in smoke. There were 
ness houses went up in smoke. 
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General Wright 

ITH the death of General William 

A. Wright, comptroller general of 
Georgia, and by virtue of that fact, head 
of the insurance department, the oldest 
of the commissioners both in age and in 
service, passed from the scene, leaving 
vacant a post which no other has ever 
held. There have been few causes for 
criticism of General Wright’s long ad- 
ministration. However, as an individual, 
he could never shake prejudice from his 
mind. Wounded during the war between 
the States, it was his proud boast that 
never since its termination had he crossed 
the Mason and Dixon line. For this rea- 
son, he took no part in the activities of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. Long years after the 
hate of the ’sixties was forgotten in both 
North and South, he could not fraternize 
with the “damned Yankees.” 

It is to be hoped that his successor, 
who necessarily will be a much younger 
man, will possess a different temperament, 
and when he enters office will join hands 
in good fellowship with his brother com- 
missioners. 

It is desirable, too, that the Georgia in- 
surance department should be made a 
separate entity. That State is one of the 
most important in the Southeast. Its cap- 
ital, Atlanta, is also the Southeastern 
capital of fire and casualty insurance. A 
more liberal allotment for the operation 
of the department would enable it to 
function more effectively. This could be 
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justly derived from the heavy taxes al- 
ready exacted from the companies with- 
out adding one penny to their present bur- 
den, for by a huge percentage, most of 
the tax money they contribute to Georgia 
is diverted by the State into other funds. 
General Wright was a powerful factor 
in Georgia politics for fifty years. In this 
fact may be the explanation of the State’s 
failure to modernize and renovate its in- 
surance department. Now that death has 
removed him, and weight of his unique 
personality can no longer be felt, perhaps 
the State will not hesitate to make needed 
changes and fall into step with the times. 





Lloyds Associations in Texas 
HERE seems to have arisen among 
insurance men in Texas some con- 
fusion as to the laws regulating Lloyds 
associations in Texas. An article ap- 
peared in THe Spectator of September 
5, relating to such associations and indi- 
cating that a Lloyds could be formed with 
a guaranty fund of $40,000, the implica- 
tion having been drawn by our cor- 
respondent that owing to the looseness 
of the law, the $40,000 might be repre- 
sented by notes. In a later issue of THE 
SPECTATOR were printed a letter from a 
Dallas man, criticising the earlier article 
and comment thereupon by the editor of 
THe Spectator. In the letter thus 
printed, THE SPECTATOR was referred to 
Chapter 19, Title 78, of the Revised 
Statutes of Taxes, 1925, in connection 
with sections quoted as to assets, reserves, 
etc. THE SPECTATOR responded by quot- 
ing Article 5017 from the Insurance 
Laws, State of Texas, Digest of 1927, 
which was two years later than the arti- 
cle to which reference had been made. 
Elsewhere in this issue is printed an 
explanatory interview with the Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner in charge of 
Lloyds associations in Texas, in which it 
is shown that the law referred to in the 
letter printed in THE SPECTATOR, was 
passed in 1929, and not in 1925. This 
new law changes Article 5017, by mak- 
ing the amount of required guaranty 
fund $60,000, in cash or convertible, ad- 
missible securities, and adds five sub- 
Articles relating to limitation of business, 
solvency, reserves, investments and con- 
trol of net assets. Judging by this new 
law, and the statement made by the 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
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‘Texas, Lloyds associations in that State 
are and will be under close supervision, 
particularly as their net assets to the mini- 
mum amount required by law, shall be 
submitted to and subjected to the joint 
control of the attorney in fact for the un- 
derwriters and the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Altogether, the situation as to Lloyds 
located in Texas, appears to be far more 
satisfactory than it was under the pre- 
viously existing law. In his interview 
the Deputy Insurance Commissioner says 
distinctly that the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners in no case accepts notes 
of subscribers as securities. 





A Neat Compliment to 
Insurance 

ALLING attention to the very sub- 
stantial growth of Atlanta and to its 
promising future, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion says that impetus was first given to 
that city’s development over forty years 
ago, when the fire insurance companies 
began to establish their Southern depart- 
ments there. A neat compliment to the 
great business of insurance, and one un- 
sought. Its immediate benefits in amelior- 
ating hardships and indemnifying losses 
are generally recognized by the public to- 
day. Nearly everybody knows that 
modern business could not be conducted 
without insurance, but fewer stop to think 
what the institution means to a commun- 
ity before the claim check arrives from the 
home office. Premium collections reflect 
themselves in local bank balances. Bil- 
lions of funds are safely invested in the 
sections from which they are drawn in 
public utility, municipal and State bonds, 
in stocks and in mortgage loans, moving 
in useful channels of progress until they 
are needed for full policy obligations. 
And then almost immediately they are 
released to replace a loss which is felt in 
varying degrees by a single family, or a 

segment of the whole community. 





HOSE who have followed the sui- 

cide study which Dr. Frederick A. 
Hoffman compiles and which has been 
an annual feature of THE SPECTATOR, to- 
gether with an elaborate analysis, for 
many years past, will learn with interest 
of a reported invention which will prevent 
intentional and accidental gas asphyxia- 
tion. 


Editorial 
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Banquet to Open Course on 
Life Insurance Trusts 


First of 1929-30 Constructive 
Dinner Meetings to Be 
Held in Philadelphia 





Lecture Course for Semester 





Corporate Fiduciaries and Quaker 
City Life Underwriters 
Associations in Charge 





Puivapecputa, September 23.—The first of 
the 1929-30 constructive dinner meetings to be 
conducted under the auspices of the joint edu- 
cational committee of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association and the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters will be held September 30, 
at the Manufacturers’ Club. 

The speakers will be Dr. John A. Stevenson, 
manager of the home offce agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life, whose subject will be “Making the 
Public Life Insurance Trust Minded,” and Ar- 
thur F. Young, vice-president of the Guardian 
Trust of Cleveland, who will talk on “Getting 
Together—the Trust Department and the Life 
Underwriter.” Theodore J. Grayson, director 
of the Evening and Extension School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will preside. 

According to E. J. Berlet, chairman of the 
dinner committee, several hundred life under- 
writers, bankers and members of the bar from 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, will attend the dinner which will mark 
the formal opening of the educational course 
on Life Insurance Trusts. 

The first educational course, held last year, 
aroused so much interest that the joint educa- 
tional committee was forced to find larger quar- 
ters this year and has announced that the lobby 
floer of the Hotel Walton will be the lecture 
room this year. 

The members of the faculty of the educational 
course are Dr. John A. Stevenson, director; Dr. 
S. S. Huebner; Frank G. Sayre, vice-president 
Pennsylvania Company; Carl W. Fenninger, 
vice-president Provident Trust; Leon G. Simon, 
of New York; Harvey Weeks, trust representa- 
tive Central-Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
of New York; Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-pres- 
ident Equitable Trust of Wilmington; G. Alison 
Scully, vice-president Bank of Manhattan of 
New York; Robert Dechert, vice-president and 
counsel Penn Mutual Life; A. Rushton Allen, 
general agent Union Central Life, and Edward 
J. McMahon, trust representative Equitable 
Trust of New York. 


Hoyt Winslett, all-American football star in 
1926 with the University of Alabama, has been 
made manager of the Tuscaloosa, Ala., branch 
of the Protective Life of Birmingham. He will 
have A. A. Greenwood and D. L. Smith asso- 
ciated with him. Other agencies will be es- 
tablished by Winslett in the Tuscaloosa terri- 


tory. 
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Agents’ Visual Training 
Service Popular 





Courses Inaugurated for Company 
Classes; Use Films and 
Guides 

One of the most educational measures per- 
haps in the training of an insurance salesman is 
the comparatively new visual training method 
which is rapidly gaining in popularity with ex- 
ecutives whose bug bear is the expenditure of 
$500 or $1000 to train an agent. 

One of the outstanding features of the visual 
method, which is by means of pictures projected 
on a wall is that one or one hundred men can 
receive the same insurance education for the 





same cost. Some of the foremost insurance 
authorities in the Cnited States are contributing 
their experience and knowledge in the further- 
ance of this work, courses in which are now 
being circulated. 

The course consists of a new film released 
every two weeks. The reel is accompanied by 
an outline or syllabus guide for the class leader 
or teacher 

The Visual Training Service, a branch cf 
the International Displays Company of Cleve- 
land, which inaugurated the course only re- 
cently, has arranged to lend classes and sub- 
scribers to the course the necessary machinery, 
a small portable film projector which plugs in 
on any light socket. 
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New York Life Directors 


The success of any Company is primarily a matter 
of management—that is, of MEN. Following 
is a list of Directors, New York Life Insur- 
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LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT.......... Director Valentine & Co. r 
PAST Te MGM ko 6 daiccvcwssdivcccesesoes Manufacturer 
WAWMAMIE By AVR « occscscccsciceveccensootan Te tiles 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS............. Commission Dry Goods 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER. .Chairman of Board, New York 

Trust Co. 

THOMAS A BUGEWBR . «...<ccccsescoscces Vice-President 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. .Pres’t Columbia University 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. .Former President of the United States 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU...... Pres't Consolidated Gas Co. 


WALTER W. HEAD......... Pres’t State Bank of Chicago 
CHARLES D. HILLES.................. Insurance Manager 
ALBA B. JOHNSON............. Retired, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. .. .Pres’t Chemical Bank & Trust Co 
WILLARD V. KING. .Chair. Advisory Board, Irving Trust Co. 
DARWIN PP. RINGEBEY ....... ssisccvccsdvesssasee 
RICHARD I. MANNING... .Farmer, Columbia, So. Carolina 
IE Ais DIMEN Scie c ce ceivesecceecmmasesiae 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN.......... Deering, Milliken & Co. 
FRANK PRESBREY....... Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 
JOHN J. PULLEYN......Pres’t Emigrant Ind. Savings Bank 
FLEMING H. REVELL. ...Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishe 

GEORGE M. REYNOLDS Chairman of Executive Committee 


Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago 
HIRAM R. STEELE...... Steele, DeFriese & Steele, Lawyers 
JESSE ISIDORE STRAUS. . President R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
RIDLEY WATTS.......... Ridley Watts & Co., Dry Goods 
Commission 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Adopt Standard Disability 


Provisions at Toronto 





Commissioners Accept Findings 
of Committee Headed by 
James D. Craig 





Money Objections Interposed 





Mutual Benefit Life Presents Strong 
Argument—Effort to Delay Vote 
Unsuccessful 





[By a Starr CorrESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 20.—The adoption of 
standard provisions for total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits in connection with life policies, 
stands out as one of the most important fea- 
tures of the sixtieth Annual Conference of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers at Toronto this week. 

Disability insurance was started as an ad- 
junct to life insurance some fifteen years ago, 
with the inclusion of one of the companies with 
a waiver of premiums clause in case of disable- 
ment. Since its first adoption, this clause has 
been amplified and added to in an ever broaden- 
ing degree along competitive lines with individ- 
aul initiative until at the present time many of 
the clauses are, in effect, fully non-cancellable 
health and accident policies, without any stand- 
ardization as is required in the health and acci- 
dent business. Initiated as an adjunct to life 
insurance, it has reached the point where it is 
to a large extent dominating the situation and 
causing at least an apparent loss to the compa- 
nies. In addition, the constant changes in the 
coverages of the disability clause, and the varia- 
tions of the coverages offered by the various 
companies, have made it practically impossible 
to assemble a satisfactory experience table from 
which adequate rates and reserves might be 
formulated. 

It has long been felt that some standardiza- 
tion must be made if disability insurance was to 
be written on a basis which was equitable to 
the life insurance policyholders, and, at the same 
time, profitable to the companies. With this in 
mind, in 1928 there was appointed a committee 
composed of company actuaries and depart- 
mental actuaries whose duty it was to formulate 
uniform regulations. In June, 1928, this joint 
committee, headed by James D. Craig, actuary of 
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Metropolitan Actuary 





James D. Craig 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
Grady H. Hipp, of the New York Insurance 
Department, published their report. This re- 
port, published in THe Spectator of June 6, 
1929, was offered for adoption at the meeting 
in Toronto. In submitting their findings, Mr. 
Hipp says that the agreement was reached after 
many conferences, and the recommendations 
were largely influenced by a desire, particularly 
on the part of the commissioners, for uniform 
provisions. It necessitated recommendations 
which would eliminate certain benefits now be- 
ing granted by some few companies, which, 
while not unsound from an underwriting view- 
point, would by their elimination tend to bring 
about uniformity. Compromises were made in 
various directions, notably in the recommenda- 
tions on the waiting period, the age limit, and 
pro-rata clause. The recommendations are in 
the form of standard provisions, under three 
general classifications, “Prescribed,” “Permit- 
ted,” and “Prohibited.” The adoption of them 
will have the following results: 

(1) Elimination of the “professional man’s 
policy,” as the proposed provisions do not per- 
mit payment of benefits when the insured is un- 
able to perform the duties merely of his cus- 
tomary occupation. 

(Concluded on page 11) 


Old Colony Life Wins One 
Case as Another Begins 


——_—_— 


Stockholders Start New Suit to 
Compel Liquidation During 
the Same Week 


Three Shareholders Battle 





Court Describes Company as Being 
Solvent With an Abundant Sur- 
plus But Actions Continue 





Cuicaco, Iz., Sept. 17.—The Old Colony 


Life Insurance Company, of Chicago, jumped 
to the forefront of the Insurance Company News 
on Monday of this week when it had the unique 
distinction of being condoned in one court and 
being attacked in another. All at the same time. 

In the courtroom of Judge Harry Fisher, 
the company was given a clean bill of health 
and was described as solvent with an “abundant” 
surplus of assets over liabilities, while in the 
clerks office of the company was alleged to be 
the victim of its officers and an accounting was 
prayed for. 

The bill of health was contained in the report 
of Master-in-Chancery Max M. Korhak in the 
suit brought by the Attroney General seeking 
liquidation of the company, while the accounting 
was asked for by three stockholders. 

Korshak followed closely the testimony of 
witnesses offered by the company in holding 
against the state. He declared that the com- 
pany has a surplus of admitted assets over 
liabilities totaling $1,209,166 as compared with 
an impairment of $485,362, alleged by the State. 
In arriving at this surplus the Master admits 
the valuations on the company’s home office 
property, Florida rural property and Tampa 
real estate testified to by witnesses for the com- 
pany. He places the value of the home office 
property at $3,986,337. The company owns 
7,740 acres of rural property in Florida which 
it obtained by foreclosing a mortgage for 
$665,000 loaned to the Polkania Corporation. 
Witnesses for the state valued the land at $10 
an acre but witnesses for the company raised 
the valuation to $85 an acre for land containing 
no phosphate, but valued nineteen hundred acres 
of the tract which have phosphate in commercial 
quantities at $885,000. 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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N Thirteen Years, the Missouri 

State Life has grown from One 
Hundred Million Dollars of insur- 
ance in force to over One Billion 
Two Hundred Million. . . It took 
twenty-four years to reach the first 
hundred million. . . The Company 
to date in 1929 is 30% ahead of its 
paid-for production over the same 
period last year! 


HiLLSMAN TAYLOR, PreEsIDENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 




















Admitted Assets Over 
$131,000,000.00 


Insurance tn Force Over 


$1,200,000,000.00 
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Managers Given Course in 
Agency Supervision 
Are Delegates at Annual Meet- 
ing—National Association of 
Life Underwriters 





Many Lectures Are Delivered 
Lessons Given by Staff Instructors 
of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Hartford 





[By a Srarr CorresponvENT] 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., Sept. 25.—Life office 
managers from all sections of the country 
attended the three day lecture course in agency 
management given by staff instructors of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, in the Pan-American room of the Hotel 
Mayflower. The course was given as part of 
the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

The first session of the convention course 
started Monday morning with a general intro- 
duction of personalities concerned as well as 
the subjects to be discussed by S. G. Dickinson 
of the home office service department. H. G. 
Kenagy, head of the field service department 
followed with an opening address which outlined 
the reason why a study of the managers job 
was deemed necessary and important to his 
success. 


Following these preliminaries the trend of 
the course veered sharply into the real vital 
problems of agency management and remained 
in that status until adjournment on Wednesday. 
S. G. Dickinson discussed “Sources of New 
Men,” enumerating a dozen or more of the 
standard practices and telling how to best 
follow up leads in this work. 


The manager’s agency building program was 
the next subject covered being led by J. M. 
Halcombe, Jr., manager of the bureau. This 
discussion on recruiting new men proved one 
of the most interesting of the series, being, 
in fact, the heart of the program. 


“Do you practice, in your own work, the 
efficiencies which you demand of your agents” 
Mr. Halcombe asked the managers. “You re- 
quire a prosepct file from the agents under 
you,” he said, “but how many of you maintain 
such a prospect file for use in building up 
your agency personnel ?” 


It developed that a not impressive number 
of the managers claimed such a practice. Some 
kept certain memoranda but the systematic 
upkeep of such a list was not a general practice. 
The speaker pointed out that not more than 
one agent could be expected to develop out 
of fifteen prospects and that if a manager was 
faced with the necessity of adding six new 
men during the next twelve months he should 
have on hand a list of ninety prospects. 


He also stressed the importance of the time 
element in this work. Do not allow your 
interviews with prospective agents to pile up, 
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he advised, else the job will have to be hurried 
beyond the possibilities of satisfactory results. 

Selecting the agents was the next subject 
with Mr. Kinagy again leading the discussion. 
He said it was agreed that the old fashioned 
practice of hiring a man after the first thirty- 
minute interview has been definitely discarded. 
The common practice now demands three full 
interviews in addition to supplementary in- 
formation which all companies receive. As 
an illustration of this he told how he had 
once prepared an involved questionnaire for 
the applicant. He said he fully appreciated the 
fact that the accomplishment of this paper was 
to slow up the hiring process—but this very 
slowing up of the operation reduced the turn- 
over in agents from 58 per cent to 23 per cent 
within a few months. Some of the applicants 
would drop out and on some the company 
would come to see that their qualifications 
were not satisfactory. 

The Monday afternoon session was concluded 
with a most informative demonstration on 
“Describing the Job,” by Mr. Dickinson. He 
pictured a fairly successful man of thirty, en- 
caged in the banking business, but whom he 
hoped to enlist in the insurance business. 
Carrying on a conversation through three 
separate interviews the speaker showed how 
to explain the business of life insurance to a 
desirable prospective agent. He did not “sell” 
the business but presented its requirements and 
advantages in a forceful manner. The three 
interviews were planned first to interest the 
prospect; second, to make him like it and third, 
to explain in detail sqmething of the work 
and its possibilities. 

Another live topic, which brought forth its 
share of general discussion, was, “Financing 
Agents” by J. M. Halcomb, Jr. This feature 
opened the Tuesday session and, together with 
Mr. Dickinson’s talk on agency office costs, 
occupied the entire forenoon. 


Methods of training agents, after suitable 
material has been procured by the manager 
was Mr. Kenagy’s subject during the afternoon 
session. He stressed the importance of thor- 
oughness in this work, otherwise, he said, all 
the careful preliminary effort would go for 
nothing. 


Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 


Address 
Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 



















Life Underwriters in 
Washington 
(Concluded from page 3) 


Mr. McNamara this committee includes Ernest 
J. Clark, Alfred C. Newell, Herman P. Jeffers 
and John A. Stevenson. 

Another committee which may develop into a 
vital factor in broadening the scope of associa- 
tion activity was appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of appointing a group to work in co- 
operation with lawyers in the same manner that 
the association now co-operates with trust com- 
panies. It was remarked, in connection with 
this proposal, that the Bankers Association al- 
ready has such a committee functioning and it 
was felt that equally desirable results might be 
realized by the life insurance companies through 
a similar plan. Rushton Allen, Roger B. Hull, 
Franklin W. Ganse, Lloyd Allen and H. O. 


Wilhelm comprise the committee for the con- 


sideration of this question. 

As head of the committee on budget and 
finance, Robert H. Jones had a most encourag- 
ing report. He showed the governing body a 
comfortable balance of something over two 
thousand dollars as compared with a seven thou- 
sand deficit last year. A finance plan for the 
ensuing year was adopted. 

Resolutions expressing high tribute to the 
memory of the late George D. Alder, past 
president, and Charles A. Foehl, past treasurer 
of the association, were read and adopted. The 
thanks of the convention were recorded in favor 
of John F. Cremen, general chairman of the 
local Life Underwriters Convention committee. 
This group has done a splendid job in making 
the start of the convention a splendid success. 
Every convenience for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the visitors has been provided and 
the officers of the association are set for to- 
morrow’s “Best Convention Ever” program. 





Davis T. Keever’s Semi-Centennial 

A number of friends helped Davis T. Keever, 
assistant secretary of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, celebrate on 
September 19 the completion of his fifty years 
association with that organization. 
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McBrantney Elected President 
Baltimore Underwriters 





Talley Made Vice-President at the 
Annual Session of Life Men’s 
Organization 
Battrmore, Mp., Sept. 23.—Henry H. Mc- 
Brantney, general agent of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
was elected president of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters’ Association at the annual meeting 
last week. B. Leo Talley, president of the 
Home Friendly Insurance Company, of Balti- 

more, was elected vice-president. 

G. S. Robertson was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committee consists of 
the following: George A. Myer, chairman; 
and R. Earle Greenlee, Perrin H. Lowrey, Arch 
W. Peake, Fred A. Savage, Jr., and Friend L. 
Wells. 

In his speech of acceptance, Mr. McBrantney 
said, in part: 

“I hope that the coming year will give us a 
closer co-operation with the Commissioner of 
Insurance in Maryland. I feel that there are 
many problems that he has and we have which 
are mutual, and, with our help, and with our 
suggestions, he can do things which will raise 
the standards of life underwriting here in the 
States of Maryland. I have particular refer- 
ence to the licensing of agents—to try to 
stamp out the promiscuous licensing of men 
who are in the life insurance business and who 
do not make their livelihood out of it. 





General Wright Dies 

AtLanta Ga., Sept. 14—Gen. William A. 
Wright, comptroller-general of Georgia, and 
State Insurance Commissioner, died last night 
at the age of eighty-five. Death was the result 
of a nervous breakdown, caused by the strain of 
the recent legislative session. 

Gen. Wright was a native of Georgia, born 
January 19, 1844. He served in the confederate 
army, receiving a wound at the second battle of 
Manassas, which resulted in the amputation of 
one of his legs, above the knee. 

He was first appointed comptroller-general in 
1879 to fill an unexpired term, and at the next 
election was chosen to succeed himself. He 
served continuously since then, having charge 
of the insurance department as a unit of his of- 
fice. During his entire fifty years in office, 
General Wright was opposed for election in 
only two campaigns. 


24-Hour Policy for Hotel Guests 

The new Thomas Jefferson hotel in Birm- 
ingham, one of the Baker chain, gives a 24-hour 
insurance policy to each guest which pays $2500 
in case of death and a weekly indemnity in case 
of accident. 


The Standard Life of Jackson, Miss., will 
soon start business with a paid-up capital of 
and surplus of $1,000,000. The officers are: 
J. B. Sterling, president; Major G. L. Donald, 
vice-president; M. S. Enochs, secretary-treas- 


urer; C. Meigs Harmon, general manager; 


Niles Moseley, general counsel. 
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50 UNION SQUARE 


Life Insurance 


Fostering Longevity 


The Guardian was one of the earliest among Life 
Companies to avail itself of the services of the Life 
Extension Institute, whose vital work in prolonging 
life through the periodical health-check-up has be- 
come universally appreciated by the insuring public, 
as well as by the Life Insurance profession. 


This valuable Health Service is available free to 
all Guardian policyholders, regardess of size of 
policy. It is felt to represent by no means an unim- 
portant factor in the consistently low mortality ex- 
perience enjoyed by The Guardian for many years 


Send for Publication 289, outlining this and other 
features of The Guardian’s Service Program—of use 
to the Policyholder while living—to the Beneficiary 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of AMERICA 


“The Company that Guards and Serves” 
NEW YORK CITY 





























AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 





LIFE 





Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 








Established 1899 








HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 
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Adopt Standard Disability 
Provisions 
(Concluded from page 7) 


(2) Exclusion of the payment of any dis- 
ability benefit for the first three months of 
disability—the maximum allowance permitting 
benefits to accrue after three months with the 
first payment at the end of four months if dis- 
ability has continued so long. 

(3) Exclusion of any increasing disability 
benefit such as an increase of 10 per cent a year 
or an increase of 50 per cent after five years 
and 100 per cent after ten years. 

(4) Prohibition of retroactive income pay- 
ments for more than one year on delayed 
claims. 

(5) Requirement of retrocative waiver of 
premium for at least six months on delayed 
claims. 

(6) Requirement of recognition within cer- 
tain limits of disability occurring within the 
grace period. 

(7) Exclusion of any disability benefit where 
disability occurs after age sixty except on cer- 
tain endowments and deferred annunities. 

(8) Exclusion of disability claims when no- 
tice of claim is not submitted prior to death ard 
prior to termination of disability. 

(9) Exclusion of benefits for partial disability. 

Following a rather heated discussion, the 
convention, on Thursday morning, adopted the 
resolution together with an amendment thereto, 
submitted by Commissioner A. S. Caldwell, of 


Tennessee, in regard to establishment of ade- 
quate rates and reserves. The companies’ ac- 
tuaries accepted the adoption of these pro- 
visions and have undertaken a study of the 
available data, and two papers are to be pre- 
sented on the subject at the joint meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries, in October. Prob- 
ably the most important objection to the adop- 
tion of the proposed resolution was interposed 
by E. E. Rhodes, actuary of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company. This company 
has but recently added disability insurance to 
its life contract, and did so only after a thor- 
ough study of the subject. This objection 
which centered about the definition of total 
disability, is presented elsewhere in this issue. 


Actuary Alfred G. Hann, of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of California, 
felt that the report had not gone far enough 
He stated that his company’s extensive ex- 
perience demonstrated the effect of non-can- 
cellable business, of the danger of over-insur- 
ance. He therefore favored the making of the 
pro-rata clause mandatory. Disability insur- 
ance should be on a basis similar to fire insur- 
ance, and the company should pay the absolute 
loss suffered. James L. Howard, vice-president 
of the Travelers, stated that the pro-rata clause 
was necessary for the proper protection of the 
disability feature and that as the disability in- 
surance has an indemnity contract to cover 
earning powers, that it was in the interest of all 
companies to demand it. No insured should 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York City 
Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 













ENJOYING A RECORD YEAR 
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Old Colony Life Litigation 
(Concluded from page 7) 


The Master accepts each of these higher 
valuations giving the company credit for $1,381,- 
400 as against $80,000 claimed by the state and 
approximately $360,000 allowed in the last an- 
nual statement. 


The Master values the Tampa city property 
at $37,522. With the stipulated value of real 
estate in Minnesota the Master gives the com- 
pany net credit for $4,576,627 of real estate as 
assets and $1,327,178 in other assets stipulated 
to. The stipulated liabilities total $4,694,639. 

The company sought to have the Master in- 
clude its non-admitted assets in its schedule of 
assets but the Master refuses to rule on this 
point in view of the fact that the real estate 
valuations give the company sufficient working 
surplus. 


The suit for an accounting does not take such 
a complacent view of the company’s affairs, al- 
leging mismanagement and illegal continuance 
in office of the present officers. The defendants 
are B. R. Nueske, president; Joseph McGauley, 
treasurer; R. C. Van Dyke, secretary; William 
McKinley and Paul E. Price, general counsel 
for the company; and Rufus M. Potts, special 
counsel. Mr. Potts and his associate Cyril W. 
Armstrong defended the company before the 
Master-in-Chancery. 








have a greater income than he could earn be- 
fore disability, and the companies should be 
protected against the decreased earning powers 
of the aging insurance man. James F. Little 
actuary of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, believed that the pro-rata clause 
would have a dangerous effect on underwriting. 
It would bring about a definite tendency towards 
uniform and careless underwriters. He stated 
that the percentage of claims which would be 
safe by a pro-rata clause, was less than 1 per 
cent. 


Wendell M. Strong, actuary of the Mutual 
Life of New York, made a plea for the inclu- 
sion of the increasing disability clause, which 
has been successfully written by his company 
for seven years upon an adequate rate basis. R. 
B. Albertson, of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, Iowa, objected to the inclusion of the 
professional men’s policy with which his com- 
pany had had a desirable experience. This pol- 
icy is designed for men of the higher executive 
type, with rates which have proved adequate 
and uniformly equitable to the policyholders 
that in their seven years of experience there 
has never been a litigation claim. Clarence 
Adams, speaking as a representative of the 
American Life Convention, said that the dis- 
ability situation has become acute because of 
the competition and that the smaller companies 
were for the uniform clause when and if re- 
serves were adequate. James D. Craig, actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
for the adoption of the report, said if uniform- 
ity is desired, something has to go, all objec- 
tions having one fundamental reason. 
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PURELY MUTUAL 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vermont 


SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR 





i olga alae aaa aR LG eka thot ee $122,615,356 
ii so x widng ask bE AS ake SEG a Eat ed Rte Seis 115,848,591 
Surplus, par basis (Market Value basis, $7,038,315).............. 6,766,765 
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Seventy-eight years of constructive mutual policyholders’ service. 
$75,187,527 of new paid-for business issued in 1928 of which 31% was on the 


lives of old policyholders. 


Paid to policyholders since organization, $210,193,791, which, with assets to 
their credit, exceeds the premiums received by $28,294,433. 


NO NON-MEDICAL, GROUP, OR SUB-STANDARD BUSINESS WRITTEN 


Membership in this company demands evidence that the physical condition of the applicant is substantially on an equality 
with the condition of existing members at the time they were admitted. Any departure from this practice jeopardizes the equity of 


membership and is a discrimination against existing members. 
interests of his continued good health. 


Medical examination is a distinct advantage to the applicant in the 


A Complete Statement will be sent on request 
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HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


> has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler -was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude, he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, equal 
in weight to that of the elephant, should be distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance strong 
enough to support the weight of the elephant. The wisest 
men in the kingdom were called into conference, but they 
were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just when it 
began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, an old 
sailor was ushered before the ruler with the information 
that he could weigh the zlephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, ihe sailor set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a plat- 
form built upon it. After much persuasion, the elephant 
was induced to walk out upon the barge. This caused the 
barge to sink far down into the water, and the sailor 
marked the level all the way around. The elephant was 
then led off, and silver was heaped upon the barge until it 
sank to the same level. When this occurred, the sailor 
of course had the elephant’s weight in silver. 


We of the Life Insurance Business also have an elephant 
to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked about, its 
weight is conceded to be enormous, but little is actually 
known about it. The name of this elephant is “Public 
Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, Pub- 
lic Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. Ona 
basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, public opin- 
ion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the Union 
Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union Cen- 
tral on old policyholders 


UL SE re Or Ee ee ee 44% 
LOB. wc ccccce vtec ececstccececccccceccues eee 43% 
MED sa) 5 64g 6-& wr0se oie \6 616 6 1NIG 9b Rie ob 9) Ow ala ore gia areca elo RIS 42% 
CC PPro i er ee eT ee ee 39% 
| Porro UU ee er ee 88% 


Revivals and additions are not included in the above figures 











THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JESSE R. CLARK, JR., Pres. 
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Equitable Life Agents in 
Washington Session 


Three Hundred Southern Repre- 
sentatives Take Part in Two 
Day Session 


Paul F. Clark Speaks 








Company Executives and Producers 
Furnish Constructive Program 
of Addresses 





By Frank ELLINGTON 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 24.—Three hun- 
dred agents of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Society of the United States staged a “little 
national” convention of their own at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D. C., Monday and 
Tuesday of this week. Company representa- 
tives from all over the South were in attend- 
ance, many with their families, and as a con- 
sequence room reservations in the convention 
hotel were prized possessions. 

A program of extraordinary brilliance fea- 
tured this company meeting. President Paul 
Clark, of the National Association, was a 
speaker. William A. Duff, secretary of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, was 
another. Vice-President Frank L. Jones was 
master of ceremonies, and such company ex- 
ecutives as Secretary William Alexander and 
Vice-Presidents Wm. J. Graham, Arthur H. 
Reddall, Leon O. Fisher and R. D. Murphy, all 
furnished a speaking program of rare excel- 
lence. 

The theme of the convention was co-opera- 
tion, and from the opening of the meeting, 
when Frank L. Jones characterized co-opera- 
tion as a principle of life until the concluding 
summation by the same individual, the theme 
was never absent from the proceedings. 

Group insurance played a considerable part 
in the program. Vice-President Graham spoke 
of the recent hundred million in a hundred days’ 
drive for this class of business, and said that 
those who help bring the campaign to a suc- 
cessful conclusion had been the recipients of 
certificates marking the achievement, together 
with mementos in the form of gold watch 
charms. 

J. Alan Mapis, Washington, D. C. manager, 


Holcomb Contest Feature of 
Advertising Meeting 

In connection with the coming annual con- 
vention of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference to be held in Cleveland, October 6-9, 
runs high in the Holcomb Trophy 
Contest, an annual feature of these conven- 
Each insurance advertising manager 
member is invited: to submit his best effort in 
the line of a series of or other 
publication advertisements, folders, 
stuffers, or other advertising matter which he 
has used in a campaign for a period not more 
than eighteen months prior to September 1, 
1929. 

The prize is a handsome, large cup which 
was donated by the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford in 1923. The 
winner holds the cup in his possession until 
the next annual convention—three wins being 
necessary to secure permanent ownership. Thus 
far. the Hartford Fire has won two of the 
contests, and the Metropolitan Life and The 
Prudential, each, one. 


interest 


tions. 


newspaper 
posters, 








told how he has been able to do exceptionally 
well in writing group business as well as to 
build up an agency staff that is rated far above 
the average. He said he would be glad to share 
such information as he might be able to pass 
along with any manager or agent at any time. 

He further promised that the same offer held 
good for his star producer, who has the repu- 
tation for being the ablest telephone life insur- 
ance salesman in the country. 

Arthur M. Spaulding told in detail about the 
company’s agency training plan at Monday’s ses- 
sion, while Arthur H. Reddall gave an out- 
line of the work of the advertising department. 

Those who addressed the convention on Tues- 
day were as follows: J. B. Sweeney, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; J. Alan Maphis, Washington, 
D. C.; Henry D. Knight, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
William A. Duff, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. E. Bray, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Sarah B. Smith, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Theodore Riele, New York City; 
McClelland J. Donnelly, Pittsburgh; Henry 
Powell, Louisville, Ky. 


Matvern, Ark., September 16.—N. S. Meyer, local 
agent of the Home Life Insurance Company, made 
one of the best records in the State during the rast 
year, having written $403,940 insurance from August 
15, 1928, to August 10, 1929. 
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Attorneys Find Insurance Year Book 
Helpful 

A prominent firm of attorneys in Boston 
write us as follows: 

“In the Insurance Year Book for 1928, Life 
Insurance Companies, we find on pages A-548 
to 550, tables giving the rates of interest earned 
on mean invested funds by 101 life insurance 
companies from 1907 to 1926 and in the same 
books for prior years we find these rates com- 
piled from 1878. 

“These figures are very helpful to us in con- 
nection with litigation where is brought in ques- 
tion the rate at which trustees can invest funds 
in order to bring in a stated income.” 

This is but one of many statistical compila- 
tions contained in the Insurance Year Book 
helpful to attorneys in the conduct of insur- 
ance litigations. Every attorney should possess 
a set of these valuable books. 











Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit with the 


Indiana Insurance Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


-$50,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA 
AND CALIFORNIA. 











A few top notch contracts to Insur- 
ance Producers with experience, char- 
acter and ability. Address the Com- 
pany. 

















ILLINOIS 


rit es 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, 


¢liceatte wanted for -- 
Dixon , Centralia, 
Jacksonville , Galesburg, 


Danville, Alton. 


Fort Wayne , Indiana. 
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Ottawa, and Dloomington. 
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The Conservation of Human Life 


Founder of the Life Extension Institute Tells How the Organization 


Was Started, How It Has Functioned and What 
It Is Expected to Do in Future* 


suddenly struck with the conviction that 

it would be an excellent stroke of busi- 
ness for life insurance companies if they would 
invest $5 toward prolonging his life for five 
years with a fair chance of saving $46,000. This 
amount would accrue to the various companies 
with which he was insured in the event he lived 
that length of time and the $5 investment rep- 
resented the cost of a medical examination 
which might bring to light some physical ail- 
ment that could be corrected. 


aT WENTY years ago Harold A. Ley was 


This line of reasoning was started by the cus- 
tomary practice of life insurance companies of 
having the applicant submit to certain labora- 
tory tests with the understanding that the com- 
pany would pay the bill in the event of a satis- 
factory examination and the applicant in case 
he was rejected. Mr. Ley was carrying $55,000 
life insurance with the company whose agent 
suggested this procedure in connection with an 
application for more insurance and he said to 
the agent “It seems to me that your company has 
enough at risk on my life so that it should be 
willing to pay $5 to know whether there is 
anything the matter with my kidneys. How 
much am I worth alive to your company?” 


Reduced Mortality Rate 
Following this thought to its logical con- 
clusion, Mr. Ley told the membership of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters in 
convention at Washington, he eventually organ- 
ized the Life Extension Institute, of which he 
is now president. 


An address by Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale University before the Life Insurance 
Presidents’ Association shortly afterwards 
showed that there were 500,000 deaths from 
preventable diseases every year. This address 
was based on a survey made at President Roose- 
velt’s direction on National Vitality by a com- 
mittee of one hundred, of which Professor 
Fisher was chairman. Seeeing that professor 
was interested in the same problem which had 
engrossed him Mr. Ley soon made an appoint- 
ment and talked over the project he had in 
mind, which was the organization of a company 
for the service of the public and all life insur- 
ance companies. 

Professor Fisher appreciated the idea but 
could not be connected with a purely commercial 
organization. However, four years later, he 
was persuaded to take part when the company 
agreed to give away two dollars for every dol- 
lar paid in dividends. The professor was also in- 
strumental in gaining the services of an ad- 
visory board of one hundred eminent medical 





* Excerpts from an address by Harold A. Ley, presi- 
dent of the Life Extension Institute, before the Con- 
vention of the N. A. L. U. at Washington. 


Life Insurance 


authorities who have functioned for the past 
fifteen years without one cent of remuneration. 
Also former President Taft, who has taken a 
zealous interest in the work and even refused 
to allow a director’s fee to be paid while he was 
serving on the board. 





Harold A. Ley 


After sketching the beginnings of this great 
work, which has performed such splendid ser- 
vice in behalf of humanity, Mr. Ley went on 
to tell something of what has been accom- 
plished and what is expected of the future, 
speaking as follows: 

“From 1914 when we were organized to the 
present time we have examined between three- 
quarters and a million people (mostly policy- 
holders) and the studies made by two different 
life insurance companies show that we have 
reduced the mortality rate in their respective 
groups 18 per cent and 23 per cent. I believe 
the number of people examined by the Life Ex- 
tension Institute itself is small in proportion 
to the number of persons that we have been in- 
strumental in inducing through our advertis- 
ing to go to their own physicians for similar 
work, 

“The Institute has spent about $2,000,000 in 
educational work in behalf of the idea of pe- 
riodic examinations and correct hygiene. Every 
insurance company represented here today has 
profited from this campaign. 

“According to three of the recent presidents 
of the American Medical Association, the next 
big development in medicine is in the preventive 
field and the foundation stone on which this work 
will be built is the periodic health examination. 
Life insurance is directly responsible for this 


development; as it was in April, 1909, that 
Doctor Burnside Foster, then chief medical 
examiner of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, gave an address before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, in 
which he advocated the periodic examination of 
old policyholders, every five years. 

“From Doctor Foster’s address in 1909 to 
President Nollen’s address in 1928 twenty-seven 
addresses have been made before this same body 
by some of the most eminent authorities in their 
respective fields who have not only advocated 
that the insurance companies take up health 
conservation among policyholders but have 
given the strongest arugments in favor of this 
step. 

“While these addresses and reports all had 
their influence, the one person who, in my opin- 
ion, did more to advance this movement than 
anyone else in the world was the late Haley 
Fiske of the Metropolitan. 


Prevention in Other Lines 


“In trying to find out what has been accom- 
plished, or is now being done, by life insurance 
companies in such health conservation work as 
physical examinations and urinalyses, nursing 
service, and general welfare work, or the send- 
ing out of educational health literature, research 
work, etc., I found that a questionnaire had been 
sent to all of the life insurance companies which 
reported to the New York State Insurance De- 
partment for 1927, asking them what they were 
doing along these lines. The information in the 
replies received from forty-five out of the 
forty-seven companies approached was _ tabu- 
lated. Those giving definite figures took them 
from their records of 1928, and so by compari- 
sons for percentages have been based on pre- 
miums for the same year. I find that thirty 
companies were doing practically nothing for 
health conservation. The other fifteen compa- 
nies had spent a total of $6,977,604. These 
forty-five companies received in premiums in 
1928, $1,744,823,511. The total amount spent 
for health conservation work as defined above, 
was four-tenths of one per cent of this premium 
income. If the heavy influence of one company 
is removed, the per cent for the other forty-four 
falls to less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the total amount, or 
over six million, was spent for literature and 
nursing. 

“I then turned to figures for preventive work 
in other lines of insurance and found that one 
company which makes a specialty of boiler in- 
surance, spent 60 per cent of its premium in- 
come for inspection and prevention of accident. 
The average expenditure in sixteen steam boiler 
companies was 40 per cent of premium received. 
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Southern Central Life Plans to Start 
January l 

MerepDIAN, Miss., Sept. 14.—Sale of the stock 
of the Southern Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany is proceeding rapidly, and the company ex- 
pects to be writing insurance early in 1930. 
Its charter will permit it to issue both partici- 
pating and non-participating policies. The com- 
pany’s charter authorizes a capital and surplus 
of $1,280,000 of which $500,000 will be capital. 
Organization is in the hands of Walter G. 
Hodges and Ivan B. Mackey. Mr. Mackey 
stated to a representative of THE SPECTATOR 
that the organization expense would be strictly 
limited to 15 per cent, in accordance with Mis- 
sippi law, and that not one of the present offi- 
cers and directors would receive one cent of 
salary or other remuneration. It is the plan of 
the company to employ the services of a capable 
and experienced life insurance executive to 
manage the company. 

Officers serving during the organization are 
James H. Skewes, newspaper owner, president ; 
J. G. Repsher, banker, vice-president; B. J. 
Carter, banker, treasurer, and J. S. Sinclair, 
florist, secretary. The directorate includes some 
of the leading business men and financeers of 
Mississippi. G. A. Wilson, president of the 
Mississippi Fire, of Jackson, is among those 
serving on the board. F 











BE it for personal or business protection, or for home and 
family, with settlement of the proceeds by lump sum 
or by instalment or income payments. Annuity contracts 
in various forms. Total Disability and Double Indemnity 
issued. 
Special policies covering Partnership Agreements, Funds 
0 guarantee a College Education, ‘o provide Bequests, to 
cover Mortgages, Inheritance Taxes and Estate Shrinkage, 
—thus making certain the carrying out of almost any program 
nvolving Life or Money values. 
Group insurance has boen issued since 1924. The Com- 
pany now issues Wholesale and Salary Deduction insurance, 


Surplus over all Liabilities, $38,667,784 
Reserves, $447,834,175 
Other Liabilities, $9,669,748 
Total Assets, $496,171,707 











JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Whatever Your Life Insurance Needs 
There is a JOHN HANCOCK POLICY to Fill Them 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 





to which was added in 1928 Group Accident and Sickness 
insurance, and Group Accident and Dismemberment insur- 
ance. 


Investments are of high quality, carefully distributed a 
to farm and city mortgage loans, public utilities, govern 
ment bonds and railway securi 


Dividend payments are at the highest scale in the Com- 
pany’s history. There has been a general reduction in 
annual cost to policyholders during the past seven years, 
while in the same period the Company has doubled its 
outstanding insurance and jal resources. 


Address Inquiry Bureau 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Protective Life Growing 
BirMINGHAM, ALA., September 7.—The Pro- 
tective Life reports a very satisfactory increase 
in production during 1929 The compary’s writ- 
ten business is over $3,000,000 greater than it 
was during the first eight months of 1928. 








The Conservation of Human Life 


( Concluded from preceding page) 


Inspection under insurance classified as ‘Fly- 
wheel, Engine and Machinery’ cost from 14 
per cent to 49 per cent with an average of 25 
per cent. I found that forty-five companies 
making a specialty of insuring elevators spent 
an average of 30 per cent for inspection and 
prevention. 

“The following results of studies made by 
insurance companies show what has actually 
been accomplished in this conservation work: 

“One study, made on 6000 lives and covering 
a period of ten years, showed a reduction in 
mortality of 18 per cent. 

“A similar study, made on a group of 3163 
lives, also covered a ten-year period. This 
showed a saving of 23 per cent. 

“Another study showed that among those 
found with important impairments on the first 
examination 53 per cent of the impairments 
had been cleared up at the time of the third 
examination; which proves how and why the 
mortality savings were effected. 

“A study made by one of our clients showed 
30 per cent fewer lapses among policyholders 
taking our health service than the general av- 
erage of corresponding policyholder groups. 
This is something which ought to appeal to 
every underwriter in this audience. 

“I think the life insurance companies are to 
be congratulated on the work that they have 
Started, but that is all it amounts to: they 
haven’t even scratched the surface on the pos- 
sibilities of this kind of work. Last year the 
Life Extension Institute examined approxi- 
mately 120,000 policyholders or about one pol- 
icyholder in a thousand. When I tell you that 
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we made the bulk of all the examinations that 
were made you will realize the opportunities in 
this field. 

“Some day some company is going to issue a 
special policy to those men who will agree to 
take a physical examination every year and will 
agree to put these people into a special class and 
give them the benefit of the savings that are 
bound to accrue. A simple, plain, and logical 
thing to do. 

“When they do that they will start a new 
era in life insurance. If the second hundred 
billion results in really introducing periodic 
examinations in the right way among the policy- 
holders of this country, the results will prove 
it to have been the one outstanding event of 
that period. Companies will tell about the ser- 
vice they render and not about the number of 
dollars they have. They may be criticized on 
account of the amount of wealth they are ac- 
cumulating but they will never be criticized 
for the amount of good they are doing. 

“As a last thought I want to stress one thing 
and, that is, if you are going to give your pol- 
icyholders free examinations do not do it with 
the main object of writing more insurance. 
Stress the fact that the company is doing it in 
the line of rendering a service and that the re- 
sults are treated absolutely confidentially. 
There isn’t very much that you men can offer 
your clients except in the way of service. When 
you can go to a man and tell him that your 
company is vitally interested in keeping him 
alive and well and is willing to spend some of 
its own money to do it, you have something 
that has a great appeal.” 


Actuaries to Have Annual Meeting 
at Toronto in October 

A joint meeting the Actuarial Society of 
America and of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries will be held at the Royal York Hotel. 
Toronto, Canada, on October 9, 10 and 11. The 
Ontario Life Companies will act as hosts. A 
feature of the meeting will be the joint discus- 
sion both of formal papers previously presented 
and also of questions of interest to the member- 
ship of both bodies about which papers have 
not been presented. 











Full Coverage 
For $1.00 a Month 


Our Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 


age from day policy is issued, at flat 

ate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
Tncludes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 


cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 


This is the easiest selling life insurance 
offered anywhere, and affords exceptional 
opportunities for wide-awake agents. 
Write for territory to 
Agency Superintendent 
Illinois Bankers Life Association 
Monmouth, Illinois 
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You would like the spirit of the PILOT LIFE—as PILOT LIFE has opportunities for 
modern and progressive as those airminded Pilots ] } | =] 
who have done so much to put in every mouth the General Agents throughout the South. u 
name of our company. 






































‘Pennie change. Entirely 
new policies are needed as years 
pass to fit new insurance requirements. 


Issuance of new policies is therefore 
a measure of a company’s desire to 
keep pace with new conditions as they 
arise. 


Our new policies are demonstrating 
their value now in increased business 
and in the enthusiasm of our agents. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















. pretty dull today.” 

















oe | 
“Hello, Joe. What do you say to a round of golf? Everything’s 











“Make it Saturday afternoon, Walt. The Reliance Life prospect- 
finding service takes dullness out of my days. This afternoon I 
have appointments to see five real prospects who want to know 
about Perfect Protection.” 
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Work of the General Agent 





A Summary of Experience in the Development of Life 
Insurance Salesmen—Methods Used and 
Results Obtained by R. H. Keffer* 


NE of the most interesting features of 
O the recent convention of Etna Life In- 

surance Agents at Swampscott, Mass., 
was the address delivered by R. H. Keffer, suc- 
cessful AEtna general agent in New York. Mr. 
Keffer told how he became connected with the 
business, having been persuaded that it offered 
a bigger future than the traveling salesman’s 
position he then held. 

He started as a general agent, after some suc- 
cess as a personal producer, without one cent 
of business on the books and with no collection 
fee. From that start he has gone on to the 
biggest AEtna office in less than twenty years 
and has left a record of outstanding achieve- 
ment all along the trail. 


Insurance as a Life Work 

After having decided to go into the insurance 
business Mr. Keffer said he rented a house in 
Scranton, Penna., and settled down to work. 
“Such a thing as my not being able to sell in- 
surance never entered my mind, said Mr. 
Keffer. “Call it egotism, call it confidence, call 
it whatever you like—the fact remains that I 
did not ‘try’ the insurance business—that is, I 
did not take a fling at the insurance ‘game’— 
my mind was made up at the start that I would 
stay with the A®tna and succeed. I have told 
this story many times to new men. I do not 
fear that they may think me swell-headed. I 
want men who have confidence in their own 
ability, and a general agent who does not have 
this confidence in himself, in his ability in the 
business, and in the company, cannot expect to 
inspire self-confidence in the right kind of men. 

“The opportunity came for me to become a 
general agent of the AXtna Life. At that time 
my savings were nearly gone, I had sold my 
automobile, and I cut my expenses to the mini- 
mum, but the very fact that I was a general 
agent of the Actna Life was enough for me, and 
I would not have traded jobs with any man in 
the world. I realized the responsibilities and 
opportunities and was glad of the chance. I 
never gave a thought to what it would cost to 
build an organization nor where I would get 
the money. I had no collection fee and I did 
not even receive credit for the business that I 





; *General Agent, A=tna Life Insurance Company. 
Excerpts from an address delivered at the Swampscott, 
Mass., convention. 
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‘ to sit around the office. 


had personally written as an agent, but started 
absolutely without a policy on the books. How 
did I do it? I wrote applications, and received 
the commissions myself; and if there are any 
men here who have agencies which pay for less 
than $10,000,000 a year, and who are not satis- 
fied with their incomes, my advice is, “Write 
business and receive the commissions yourself.” 
Your agents will have more respect for you if 
you are a leadnig producer yourself, they will 
look up to you as one of the leading insurance 
men in the town—you will show them, not tell 
them, and you will get the money to put back 
into the business and to carry out your plans 
for development. 

“T never found it necessary to be in the office 
except early in the morning. Anybody can do 
office work. Your time should be too valuable 
In the years I spent in 
Scranton, there never was a time when my net 
profits were not less than the agent’s commis- 
sions on the business I had written and paid 
for, on which I received all the profit. When I 
tell you that my terminal interest has paid me 
nearly $10,000 a year since I left Scranton, you 
will understand why I believe in terminal inter- 
est, direct renewals, and direct group business. 














R. H. Keffer 


“Up to the time Mr. Luther took charge, we 
had not paid a great deal of attention to de- 
veloping the life business. Having the general 
agency for the casualty and fire lines as well, 
we made the life business a kind of sideline. I 
heard of Mr. Luther’s appointment, and de- 
cided to go down and look him over before I 
was called down. I liked him from the moment 
I stepped into his office, but I soon discovered 
that he was a man of action and that if I were 
to keep my franchise I must step on the gas. 
I said, ‘Mr. Luther, I will give you $2,500,- 
000 in 1924, $3,500,000 in 1925, and $5,000,000 
in 1926.’ He said, ‘If you do, I will buy a din- 
ner for your whole agency.’ He bought the 
dinner. I did not know where it was to come 
from nor what it would cost to get the busi- 
ness. I spend what is necessary to accomplish 
the results I want and I have confidence that 
the A=tna franchise will justify the expense.” 


New York Held No Terrors 

In relating how he happened to come to New 
York the speaker said he cheerfully gave up a 
well established business and entered a new field 
with the same confidence that business could 
and would be produced if one went after it 
right. He emphasized the obligations the gen- 
eral agent owes his company and said the fran- 
chise should be expected to produce for the com- 
pany just the same as a public utilities corpora- 
tion is expected to produce for a city and the 
public. 

Speaking of actual organization experience 
Mr. Keffer said: 

“Realizing this situation, one year ago last 
April, I decided to spend some money to try 
to find out whether or not we could get some 
good men by paying salaries large enough to 
make these men feel assured of a good living. 
We were given a good deal of publicity about 
our plan. My original idea was to start on 
April 1, 1928, with ten men, five of whom did 
not have previous insurance experience and five 
of whom had had previous insurance experience. 
However, when we opened on April 1 we opened 
with nine men.” 

He then summarized the records of the various 
salaried salesmen, showing that he had paid 
from $125 to $450 a month and that they had 
produced at the rate of $75,000 to $900,000 a 

(Concluded on next page) 
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“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well 

measure its success by the good it performs 
rather than by great size. Through eighty-six years 
Tue Mutua Lire Insurance Company oF NEw 
York, the “first American Company,” has measured 
its success by the scope, manner and degree of its 
service. In such a way it is measuring now as its 
service broadens. 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, sub- 
stantial dividends, income settlement provisions, 
Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits, and 
prompt payments and practices for convenience of 
members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who 
know that success is according to the natural law 
of compensation—that the best comes to those who 
give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE EK. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 
and ; 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID FP. HOUSTON 
President 
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| An Outing in the 


“Switzerland of America’ 














The cool fresh altitudes of the Canadian Rockies—rush- 
ing mountain streams and crystal lakes—snow capped peaks 
towering to breathless heights—the palatial Banff Springs 
Hotel surrounded by the rugged grandeur of the “Switzer- 
land of America”— 


In this setting, the Peoria Life $100,000 Club, with a 
record-shattering attendance, enjoyed a memorable out- 
ing in August. Admission to this club is based on strict 
requirements of which production of a specified amount of 
business is only preliminary. The badge of membership 
marks a Peoria Life agent of creditable attainments in 
service to policyholders, conservation, and general profes- 
sional qualifications. 


The standards of the Peoria Life $100,000 Club are high, 
and its benefits are correspondingly great. The immediate 
reward is the superb annual Outing, of which the Banff 
excursion is typical. More far-reaching is the stimulus 
offered Peoria Life agents to develop their greatest pro- 
ductive powers, to increase their earnings, and to achieve 
the fullest measure of success. 


The Peoria Life $100,000 Club, and its flourishing com- 
panion organizations, the $200,000 Club and Quarter Mil- 
lion Club, are important features of Peoria Life service that 
makes prosperous and happy agents. 

Co. 


Peoria Life Insurance 


Peoria, Il]linois 









































Do You Contemplate 
Making a Change? 


If you do you will want the best value 
obtainable to offer your prospects. Our 
new Universal Policy is a winner. Nine 
Policies in One. We believe it to be the 
most liberal and easiest sold policy form 
on the market today. 

Pays face of policy, plus all accumula- 
tions on Endowment or Limited Pay 
forms in case of death before maturity. 
No medical examination or loss of basic 
rate if changed back to Whole Life form. 
A profitable contract is available to men 
capable of appointing agents and manag- 
ing a territory. For further information 
address 


ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
National Life Company 


ANNIVERSARY} “ill 
s 1 pre 


A mutual legal reserve company 


Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa 
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Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Answers to Examination Questions 


A Continuation of the Composite Set of Answers to Questions 





Contained in the June, 1929, Examination for 
Degree in the American College 


Ouestion: Enumerate the principal State 


statutes regulating life insurance solicitors. 
* * x 

Answer. 1. Most States have passed laws 
requiring life insurance agents to get a license 
before operating within the State. Brokers 
must also be licensed. Some States grant these 
licenses merely upon application and payment 
of fees. Others, as Pennsylvania, require an 
examination of all agents and brokers, the 
examinations being different. 

2. Most States have laws prohibiting rebating 
of commissions. Some cases are difficult to 
decide, but in general rebating is the return 
of part of the agent’s commission or some 
other consideration to the insured when he 
takes out the policy. 

3. Most States prohibit “twisting.” This is 
any misrepresentation or incomplete comparison 
on the part of the agent which causes a policy 
holder to lapse an old policy for the purpose 
of taking a new one. 

4. Agents are also usually prohibited from 
making any promises as to the future dividends. 
The dividend records of the company in ques- 
tion may be excellent but no once can predict 
what will happen in the future. 


5. Fraudulent statements, or incomplete com- 
parisons cannot be made. An opinion of the 
agent regarding a provision of the policy does 
not affect the contract, however, the agent 
should be careful on this point, for oral testi- 
mony in some States is recognized as sufficient 
to alter the contract, even though the policy 
has a provision stating that the agent has no 
authority to alter or change any part of the 
policy. 

6. Many States definitely state that the broker 
will be considered the agent of the company 
for certain purposes as receipt of premium and 
delivery of the policy and agent of the insured 
in all other respects. This is due to the 
difficulty in the past of determining the status 
of the broker. 


Question: A, B and C are proposing to 
engage in business together. What are the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of a part- 
nership and a corporate form of association 

Answer: My advice to A, B and C would 
be to give consideration to the following factors. 

PARTNERSHIP 

Advantages : 

1. Less formal combination. 

2. Can pool the skill and resources of several 

persons so that each may contribute his 
particular qualifications for the benefit 
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of Life Underwriters 


of all. Thus one may be a sales man- 
ager, another a financier and the third 
a production expert. 

3. Not so closely regulated by the State as 
is a corporation. 

4. Taxes usually lower. 


Disadvantages: 

1. Each partner may bind all. 

2. Unlimited liability of partners. 

3. Death of any one dissolves the partner- 
ship. 

4. Difficulty of withdrawing or transferring 
interest. 

. May not be able to get enough capital. 


un 


CORPORATION 

Advantages : 

1. Perpetual succession. 

2. Transferability of stock. 

3. Stockholder may not personally bind the 
company. 

4. Liability is limited to amount of interest 
with the exception that in some cases, 
as bank stock, may be double 
liability. 

5. Can combine the capital of many. 

6. Can use large scale methods of production. 

7. Can secure national interest in the 
success of a concern by widespread stock 


there 


holding. 

Disadvantages : 

1. Absentee landlordism—the 
put up the money have little control in 


many cases over its management. 
2. Possible abuses from concentration of so 


people who 


much capital. 
3. Higher taxation. 
4. Stricter State regulation and supervision. 


Question: What acts are within the express 
and implied powers of a corporation? Discuss. 
oe = 

Answer: A corporation is an artificial per- 
son created by law which is expressly given the 
right 

a. Of perpetual succession, or for a given 
period oi years, 

b. To sue and be sued, 

c: To use a seal, 

d. To own property, 

e. To make contracts and do everything else 
which may necessary to carry on the business 
for which it was created. 

It is impliedly given any powers which are 
not expressly stated but which would reasonably 
be necessary to carry on its corporate activities. 


What are the principal ways im 
which life companies can aid in 
lengthening human life? Show spectfically the 
practical value of such aid to (a) the family, 
and (b) society. 


Question. 
msurance 


* * * 
Answer: The principal ways life insurance 
companies can aid in prolonging human life are 
(a) by periodic health examinations to policy- 
holders. These tend to disclose the “silent sick- 
nesses” or degenerative diseases which may 
prove fatal before an individual knows he is in 
bad health. Because of their expense, such ex- 
aminations can only be made available to ordi- 
nary policyholders. Arrangements should be 
effected by which all the companies insuring a 
given risk should contribute to the cost of exam- 
ining the individual, and the thoroughness of 
the examination should be proportioned to the 
amount of insurance, from economic, not social, 
necessity. Policyholders should be given a 
financial inducement to take these examinations. 

(b) Nursing service, health literature, broad- 
casted health talks, innoculation (as the Metro- 
politan did for its group policyholders in the 
recent Mississippi floods) are all types of ser- 
vice which may be carried on for group and in- 
dustrial policyholders primarily. 

(c) Co-operation in health campaigns, in get- 
ting sanitary legislation, bettering water sup- 
plies, etc., are other means by which companies 
and their agents may help improve health con- 


ditions. 
(d) Medical research is another field. Study 
of cancer, tuberculosis. influenza and other 


diseases with aim of finding specifics or means 
of control has likewise been engaged in by some 
companies. 

(<) Compilation and publication of mortality 
and morbidity statistics are also of assistance. 





The value of such measures as (1) and (2) 
are quite direct to the family since they tend 
to prolong an individual’s life and defer the 
economic and sentimental sufferings incident to 
the death of breadwinners. The other measures 
directly or indirectly benefit the families by 
helping society since any improvements in gen- 
eral health rebound to the welfare of all. 


Question. Explain how life insurance may 
further the cause of philanthropy as compared 
with other methods of securing funds. 

* * * 

Answer: Insurance is an excellent means of 
aiding philanthropy : 

(a) The gift is available upon the death of 

the donor. 
(Concluded on page 21) 
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52.28% 


of the new business Paid for in The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the year 1928 was upon applica- 
tions of members previously insured in the 
Company. 


Once a Policyholder--- 
Always a Prospect 
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THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W.D. VAN DYKE, President 
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Prospect Service Plans 

Attractive Literature 
Clubs and Contests 
Peppy Conventions 

Health Conservation Service 


Write for “A Frank Talk on Your Future” 
Address J. J. S. Agency Dept. 
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PIONEER LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An Old Line Company With 
A New Line of Policies 


JOHN T. WOODSIDE 
Chairman of the Board 


T. OREGON LAWTON 
President 























SUCCESSFUL ANSWERS TO 
C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS 


The Question and Answer Series of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters’ Examination published in five installments in 
THE INSURANCE FIELD, aroused such intense interest 
throughout the country that in response to the many re- 
quests from our subscribers, we have reprinted it in book- 
let form. 


32 pages, 6” x 9”, crammed with absorbing fundamentals 
of the life insurance business, including Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, Commercial and Insurance Law, Finance 
and General Educational features. 


This series does not purport to show perfect answers to 
each question, nor to indicate that the answers presented 
were the best that appeared on any paper, but rather to give 
representative answers. Many of the questions and prob- 
lems involved the use of judgment on the part of the can- 
didate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be 
expected. Credit was given for the reasonableness of a 
candidate’s answer and the intelligence with which he ap- 
plied his knowledge. 


Single copy $1.00, postpaid 


Discount on quantity orders 


Send Your Order to 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 
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Work of the General Agent 
(Concluded from page 17) 


year. The men, he said, were subjected to the 
strictest supervision for the first few months, 
being given a sales talk at 8:30 each morning 
and their calls were checked in detail. After 
trying this method out for some months, Mr. 
Keffer said he decided that his original convic- 
tions were correct—that there are only two 
kinds of salesmen: those who can sell and those 
who cannot. He says those who can sell need 
no supervision and that those who cannot are 
not worth wasting time on. He further re- 
ported that a few months ago he had fired six- 
teen men at one time and that the process would 
be continued until all non-producers were 
weeded out. 

“In addition to the salary plan, said Mr. 
Keffer, “We have another financing plan at 100 
William street. We lend money to any agent 
who has sufficient collateral in the form of re- 
newals, taking a judgment note and charging 
him the current rate of interest that we have 
to pay at our bank. This happens to be 7 per 
cent at the present time. 

“IT take the judgment note, not because | 
think it gives me any better security, but be- 
cause it seems to give the agent a better ap- 
preciation of the fact that he has incurred an 
obligation which he must meet. I believe that 
it is only fair and business-like to charge in- 
terest on these loans. When you are financing 
extensively, having about $40,000 tied up most 
of the time, interest runs into money,.and I do 
not believe the general agent should be called 
upon to stand an expense of two or three thou- 
sand dollars a year in this connection. We are 
glad to extend this service to our men, how- 
ever, and I think it is entirely proper that we 
should do so. 


Estimates Production 

“Now for some conclusions in regard to these 
plans which we have had in operation for de- 
veloping full-time men in our agency. You will 
note that on Chart ‘B’ we have seven of the 
men who were in the salary group, each of 
whom has produced in excess of $150,000 of 
new paid busines during the first seven months 
of 1929. These seven men are all listed in the 
Leaders’ Club Bulletin. Their total production, 
as you can see, figure nearly $2,000,000 for the 
period. This year I estimate conservatively that 
‘A’ will pay for $1,500,000; ‘B’ will pay for 
$500,000; ‘C’ will pay for $400,000; ‘D’ will pay 
for $400,000; ‘E’ will pay for $300,000; ‘F’ 
should pay for upwards of $400,000, and ‘G’ 
should pay for about $250,000. Individually, 
some of these estimates may be a few thousands 
off. Collectively, they add up to $3,750,000 of 
business that I anticipate these seven men will 
produce this year. 

“Supposing then that the total indebtedness 
under the salary plan, which you will note on 
Chart ‘A’ figures about $15,000, should be an 
entire loss. I am willing to count it that way, 
even though you have seen that a lot of it is 
pretty adequately secured by deferred commis- 
sions. What have I gotten through this ex- 
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penditure? That’s a fair question to ask. 

“First of all, I have gotten over $4,500,000 of 
new paid business from the men in the salary 
group as a whole. This is what their produc- 
tion totals on the chart here. In New York, at 
least, most of the general agents figure that 
their gross profit per $1000 of insurance, over 
a period of years,. is $5. I don’t figure as I 
have said before. I spend the money and think 
about it afterwards. 

“Now, over $4,500,000 of business at $5 a 
thousand is $22,500. According to the statis- 
ticians, and assuming the $15,000 indebtedness 
under the salary plan as a loss, I have sacrificed 
all but $7500 of my potential profit in the busi- 
ness these men have produced. What ha» I 
gained, though? That’s another fair question 
to ask. 


Not Interested in Figures 


“Well, as I have just indicated to you, I 
have seven men, at least, whom I got through 
this plan, who will produce this year around 
$4,000,000 of business. I have seven good full- 
time producers, all of whom are on the Lead- 
ers’ Bulletin, and one of whom I hope will lead 
the country. That’s something. Then, too, I 
hope naturally that those seven men, or at least 
most of them, will be with me in 1930, and that 
[ will get a few more millions from them. 


“Apart from this, and still counting that $15,- 
000 as a loss, I feel that I have been far more 
economical, that I have spent my money more 
wisely, and that I have more in results to show 
for it, than if I had followed the mass-recruiting 
method and had put on a hundred or so new 
men—most of whom I am confident would rot 
have succeeded and would not be with my 
agency today. Comparatively speaking, I be- 
lieve I am way ahead of the game, although 
again I can’t be bothered trying to figure it out. 
The figures I have given you are for your hbene- 
fit, and for whatever they may be worth to you. 
Frankly, I am not interested in them—but in the 
results I may have been able to accomplish and 
the progress I may have made.”’ 





Answers to Examination 
Questions 
(Concluded from page 19) 
(b) It is paid immediately without being pro- 


bated. 
(c) There is no chance of its being a part 
of the “residual estate,” perhaps 


greatly reduced in amount. 

(d) It cannot be upset by the contest of a 
will. 

(e) Premium paid for life insurance made 
payable without right of change to 
philanthropic causes, are deductible to 
15 per cent of one’s income under the 
United States Income Tax. 

(f) Most important of all through life in- 
surance a inan may create a worth- 
while endowment through small an- 
nual deposits. This gives the oppor- 
tunity for people of small means to 
assist their charities to an extent 
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which would be impossible if payment 
had to be made from the estate in a 
lump sum. 





Question. Enumerate and explain briefly the 
various ways in which life insurance serves as 
a highly creative promoter of thrift. 

* * * 

Answer: Life insurance serves as a highly 
creative promoter of thrift because 

(1) It is semi-compulsory. <A_ policyholder 
tends to regard premiums as expenses which 
must be paid first. 

(2) It insures the policyholder against the 
possibility of not living to complete his other 
savings programs. 

(3) It insures a policyholder against his pos- 
sible bad judgment in the selection of invest- 
ments. 

(4) It is a convenient method of saving. Old 
amounts can be used. It isn’t necessary to wait 
until he has $1000 to buy a life policy as he 
would have to do in case of a bond. 

(5) It is a long time investment program 
which may be closely adapted to the policyhold- 
er’s needs and the needs of his family. 

(6) It promotes the habit of thrift which is 
a good thing socially. 


Benefits of Investments 


Question. Explain the contributions to na- 
tional development that life insurance compa- 
nies are making through their investment ser- 
vice. 

Answer: The life insurance companies prin- 
cipally invest in mortgages on urban and farm 
property, Federal State, covnty and municipal 
bonds, railroad bonds, public utility bonds, some 
industrial bonds and policy loans. They also 
have some real estates, some cash and some 
toans on collateral. Through real estate mort- 
gage loans which constitute about 40 per cent 
of the investments of all companies reporting 
to the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, the companies aid in developing farms, 
building homes, financing industrial growth, etc. 
Through U. S. Government bonds, the compa- 
nies have aided greatly in financing govern- 
mental improvements as well as helping to carry 
on the recent war by purchase of Liberty Loan 
issues. Proceeds of State, county and municipal 
bonds have been used to provide good roads, 
water works, schools, bridges, sewers, irriga- 
tion projects, etc., all of which have benefitted 
the public. Although the companies now in- 
vest a smaller proportion of their assets in rail- 
road securities, they still hold a substantial 
bulk and in the past were big buyers of the se- 
curities floated by railroad corporations to pro- 
vide .transportation facilities for the country. 
Within recent years there has been a tendency 
to purchase many public utility securities so 
that funds have been provided for gas, power 
and light, telephone and similar utility compa- 
nies loans to policyholders have doubtless been 
devoted to numerous purposes. If one wants 
to see what life insurance investments have 
contributed to national development he need 
only look about him. 
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Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 


92 WILLIAM ST. 














AGENTS WANTED 
FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 


Merchants and Manufacturers Fire Insurance 
Company 
Incorporated 1849 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
of New York 
Incorporated 1832 
Large capacity on acceptable classes 
Write us at 
Home Office | 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | 









































COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 


V. P. & Agency Mgr. 





Favorably Known 
From Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, the Union Mutual is 
known as— The Friendly Maine Company 
A healthy growth is being experienced by this Company, 
which has maintained high ideals of service for 80 years. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine Incorporated 1848 














NorRTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 















































48 Years of . 
: $150,000,000 
Service 
Company 





A Complete Line of Policy Contracts 
Real Sales Aids for Representatives 


Excellent Territory available for 
General Agency Development 


Write 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





1824 1929 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street. New York City 
































INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 


Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 











208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, III. 
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A Model Life Insurance Estate 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society's Beneficiary 





Settlement Offers a Ready-Made Vehicle for 


EPRINTED herewith is a model bene- 
R ficiary settlement issued by the Equitable 

Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. The life insurance trust theory finds 
consummate expression in this simply worded 
document which is attached to and made a 
part of the regular policy contract. A persual 
of it will show how the various clauses provide 
for the wife, the children, male and female 
throughout their lifetimes, and for the sub- 
sequent division in case of the death of any 
of the beneficiaries 


Model Life Insurance Estate Outlined 


1. It is hereby specially provided that 
settlement of the amount becoming due by 
reason of the death of the Insured shall be 


made with such beneficiary or beneficiaries, as 
hereinafter named, as shall be surviving at 
the expiration of Forty-Eight Hours after the 
death of the Insured: 


a. To the Insured’s wife 
if living, as hereinafter provided, if not 
living, in equal shares to the Insured’s 
children as hereinafter provided. 

b. If any of the Insured’s children be 
deceased, the respective share which would 
have been payable to such deceased child 
of the Insured, if then living, shall be 
apportioned equally and paid in a single 
sum to the surviving children of such de- 
ceased child of the Insured. If there be 
no surviving children of such deceased child 
of the Insured, such respective share shall 
be apportioned equally and paid to the 
survivors or survivor of the Insured’s 
children. as hereinafter provided, and in a 
single sum, per stirpes, to any surviving 
children of any deceased child of the In- 


sured; should none survive, in a_ single 
sum to the Insured’s executors or ad- 
ministrators. 


2. The amount becoming due to the Insured’s 
said wife, as stated in paragraph la, shall be 
left on deposit with the Society in accordance 
with Option 1 of the Modes of Settlement at 
Maturity of Policy, during her lifetime, with 
interest payable quarterly (or monthly if de- 
sired), except that at the death of the Insured 
on or after the date on which said wife shall 
have attained the age of fifty years, or sub- 
sequent to the death of the Insured on the 
date on which said wife shall have attained 
the age of fifty years, or on any interest pay- 
ment date after the date on which said wife 
shall have attained the age of fifty years, said 
wife shall have the privilege of converting the 
amount becoming due at the death of the 
Insured, or the amount then held on deposit. 
as the case may be, into a Life Income in 
accordance with Option 4 of the said Modes 
of Settlement. In the event of the death of 
the Insured’s said wife, subsequent to the death 
of the Insured, but before the amount due 
shall have been paid hereunder, settlement of 
the amount then held on deposit, together with 
any accrued itnerest thereon, or the commuted 
value of any instalments for Ten Years Cer- 
tain remaining unpaid at her death, as the case 
may be, shall be made in equal shares with 
the Insured’s children, as hereinafter provided, 
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or, if any of the Insured’s children be deceased, 
the respective share which would have been 
payable to such deceased child of the Insured, 
if living, shall be apportioned equally and 
paid in a single sum to the surviving children 
of such deceased child of the Insured, or if 
there be no surviving children of such de- 
ceased child of the Insured, such respective 
share shall be apportioned equally and settle- 
ment made with the survivors or survivor of 
the Insured’s children, as hereinafter provided, 
and in a single sum, per stirpes, to any surviv- 
ing children of any deceased child of the 
Insured; should none survive, in a single sum 
to said wife’s executors or administrators. 

3. The respective shares becoming due to 
the Insured’s children, as stated in paragraphs 
1 and 2, shall be paid as follows: 


Stipulates Ages 

(a) The respective shares becoming due to 
the Insured’s sons prior to the dates on which 
they shall have attained the age of twenty-five 
years respectively, shall be left on deposit with 
the Society in accordance with said Option 1, 
with interest payable quarterly (or monthly 
if desired), and paid as follows: Upon the 
date on which each of the Insured’s sons shall 
have attained the age of twenty-five years, 
one-half of his respective share then held on 
deposit, together with any interest accrued 
thereon, shall be paid in a single sum to said 
respective son; and upon the date on which 
each of the Insured’s sons shall have attained 
the age of thirty-five years, the remaining 
half of his respective share then held on deposit, 
together with any interest accrued thereon, shall 
be paid in a single sum to said respective son. 

The respective shares becoming due to the 
Insured’s sons on or after the dates on which 
they shall have attained the age of twenty- 
five years but prior to the dates on which they 
shall have attained the age of thirty-five years 
respectively, shail be paid as follows: One-half 
in a single sum immediately upon receipt of 
due proof of the death of the survivor of the 
Insured and said wife and the remaining half 
left on deposit with the Society until the date 
on which the respective son shall have attained 
the age of thirty-five years and then paid, 
together with any interest accrued thereon, in 
a single sum to such respective son. 

The respective shares becoming due to the 
insured’s sons on or after the dates on which 
they shall have attained the age of thirty-five 
vears respectively shall be paid in a single sum. 

(b) The respective shares becoming due to 
the Insured’s daughter shall be left on deposit 
with the Society in accordance with said Option 
1. during their respective lifetime, with interest 
quarterly (or monthly if desired), except that 
at the death of the survivor of the Insured 
and said wife on or after the date on which 


each of the Insured’s daughters shall have 
attained the age fifty years, or subsequent 
to the death of the survivor of the Insured 


and said wife on the date on which each of the 
Insured’s daughters shall have attained the age 
of fifty years, or, on any interest payment 
date after the date on which each of the In- 
sured’s daughters shall have attained the age 
of Fifty years, each of the Insured’s daughters 
shall have the privilege of converting her 
respective share into a Life Income in accord- 
ance with said Option 4. 


the Assured’s Trust Problems 


(c) In the event of the death of any of 
the Insured’s children, subsequent to the death 
of the Insured and said wife but before such 
deceased child’s respective share shall have 
been paid hereunder, the respective share then 
held on deposit, together with any interest 
accrued thereon, or the ‘commuted value of any 
instalments for Ten Years Certain remaining 
unpaid, as the case may be, shall be appor- 
tioned equally and paid in a single sum to the 
surviving children of such deceased child of 
the Insured, or, if there be no surviving chil- 
dren of such deceased child of the Insured, then 
in equal shares to the survivors or survivor of 
the Insured’s children and per stirpes to any 
surving children of any said deceased child of 
the Insured. Any amount remaining on deposit 
with the Society, together with any interest ac- 
crued thereon, or the commuted value of any in- 
stalments for Ten Years Certain remaining 
unpaid, as the case may be, at the death of the 
last survivor of the Insured’s children, provided 
there be no children of the Insured’s children 
then surviving, shall be paid in a single sum to 
such last survivor’s executors or administrators. 


Right of Withdrawal 


4. The Society will neither commute nor 
discount any of the said payments, except as 
hereinbefore provided, nor make any advance 
payment thereon, nor recognize any assignment 
or hypothecation of the payments herein re- 
ferred to, or of any payment to become due 
hereunder, without the written consent of the 
Insured. 

In cases where the circumstances make 
it necessary or especially desirable, either 
or both of the following two clauses may 
also be included. 

5. It is hereby agreed that while any amount 
hereunder is on deposit for the account of 
any beneficiary, that such beneficiary in addi- 
tion to the interest income, shall have the 
privilege of withdrawing from said deposit 
five hundred dollars ($500.00) per annum on 
an interest due date, but such right of with- 
drawal shall. not be cumulative. And it is 
further understood that such right of with- 
drawal shall not apply if Option IV shall have 
heen elected. 

6. It is further understood and agreed that 
if the guaranteed interest, together with any 
excess interest dividend allowed by the Society, 
shall be at a rate averaging less than four 
per cent per annum for a period of two years, 
the Insured’s said wife shall, on any interest 
due date within eighteen months after such 
two year period, have the privilege of with- 
drawing all or any part of the amount held 
on deposit for her account. together with any 
interest accrued thereon. Written request for 
such withdrawal signed by the Insured’s said 
wife must be received at the Home Office of 
the Society within said eighteen months. It 
is further provided that each of the Insured’s 
children, shall, on any interest due date, have 
a like privilege with respect to their respective 
shares held on deposit. If at any time the 
Insured’s said wife, or any of the Insured’s 
children should withdraw as above less than 
the full amount of principal on deposit to 
their credit, no partial withdrawal shall be 
allowed for less than five hundred dollars 
($500.00). ; 
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INVESTIGATE 


Whether a general agent, a personal producer or a broker, National 


Fidelity stands second to none, ready to offer full cooperation. 


National Fidelity has made a 41% increase over the same period 


of last year and 1928 was the company’s biggest year. 


You should investigate why National Fidelity associates are making 3 
better headway than ever. Write " 
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pa ‘if, Agency Superintendent : 
National Fidelity Life Bldg. 4 
10th and Walnut Sts., é 
Kansas City, Missouri : 
NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. t 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Ralph H. Rice, President 
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Home Office: women of tomorrow. 


They go into full benefit at the age of 5. With 
these new policies, you can offer your clients 
— | absolutely the latest, most modern and com- 
| plete insurance program for children. 
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Consulting Statistician, 


in the United States during recent years 

has fortunately reached also a consider- 
able proportion of our rural population. The 
two factors making this possible have been the 
progress of good road building on the one hand 
and motor car transportation on the other. 
Rural life is generally assumed to be more 
conducive to longevity than urban life although 
general death rates may some times seem to 
indicate more favorable mortality conditions in 
our large cities. The crude death rate in the 
registration area of the Continental United 
States in 1925 was 11.8 per 1,000, but it was 
12.9 per 1,000 in the cities of the registration 
states and 10.7 in rural portions of the same 
states. Actually the differences in rural and 
urban regions when properly corrected for age 


‘2: enormous progress of life insurance 


and sex variations are probably more pro- . 


nounced. Unfortunately this phase of the 
mortality problem has not been adequately dealt 
with in the annual report on mortality statis- 
tics published by the census office. But taking, 
for example, a lagely rural State like Kansas, 
it appears that the death rate for 1925 was 
only 10.2 per 1,000, that of Idaho was 6.7, and 
that of Nebraska, only 9.1. Life insurance 
experience with the rural population, generally 
speaking, has been more favorable than with 
the urban population, making the farmer and his 
family an attractive risk for life insurance 
purposes. 

The progress in rural health within recent 
years is one of the outstanding results of a 
public health policy largely initiated by the 
United States Public Health Service under the 
direction of Dr. L. L. Lumsden, senior surgeon. 
who has been indefatigable in promoting the 
welfare of the rural districts. Dr. Lumsden 
has recently published an important progress 
report, the results of which are deserving of 
being brought to the attention of life insurance 
companies, particularly those who may not 
be familiar with the accomplishments in a 
direction in which almost insuperable difficulties 
have had to be overcome. The rural life policy 
of the United States Public Health Service 
rests upon the fundamental principle of full 
time paid health officers for every county of 
the United States. It will, no doubt, come as 
a matter of surprise that there are still countless 
counties which are still without health officers 
and therefore without systematic control, par- 
ticularly of infectious or communicable diseases. 
The report of Dr. Lumsden, published under 
date of May 17, 1929, in the United States 
Public Reports, presents a review of the cam- 
paign during the five years ending with the 
early part of 1929. It includes a full list of 
all the counties of the different states which 
have full time health officers. 

Summarising the results of the tabulation, 
it appears that the number of counties having 
full time health officers has increased from 
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Rural Health Progress 


By FrepertcK L. Horrman, LL.D. 


280 in 1925 to 307 in 1926, 337 in 1927, 414 
in 1928 and 467 in 1929. The movement, there- 
fore, has been consistently progressive and 
there is not the slightest reason to believe that 
progress in this direction will not only continue 
but will become accelerated as the public more 
clearly realizes the necessity of full time health 
officers as guardians of public health interests. 
Taking for illustration the State of Alabama, 
it appears that in that State 79 per cent of the 
rural population is provided with county health 
services under the direction of whole time 
county health officers. As observed by Dr. 
Lumsden, “As health conditions in a rural 
community in one State influences those in other 
communities in that State and in other States, 
it seems that all the State governments and the 
Federal government may be properly concerned 
with the development and maintenance of 
efficient local health service throughout our 
extensive rural area.” The magnitude of the 
effort is realized in the statement that there 
are in the United States 2,500 counties or 
districts comparable to counties, wholly or in 
considerable part rural to which local health 
service under the direction of whole-time county 
or local district health officers is applicable and 
in which such service would be highly advan- 
tageous. As recent as 1920, however, there 
were only 109 counties thus provided with 
local full time health officers against 467 at 
the present time. As Dr. Lumsden observes, 
however, even at the present rate of progress 
it will require 51 years to supply the entire 
country according to- its necessities. Hence 
the urgency that what is being done hw the 
United States Public Health Service should be 
better understood by the public, the legislatures 
of the several states and the Federal Congress, 
all of which must co-operate to bring about 
the required results. 

The cost of the service to the counties con- 
cerned at the present time is $7,029.000, pro- 
viding a supervised and controlled public health 
service to 17,439,000 persons. Dr. Lumsden 
estimates that it will cost approximately 
$20,000,000 a year to provide a whole time 
rural health service throughout the country. 
and in continuation, “Apart from the loss of 
human life, human health, and human _ happi- 
ness, our national economic loss annually in 
wage earnings and in other items incident to 
preventable sickness because of lack of rea- 
sonably efficient county health service is 
estimated at over $1,000,000,000.” 

In the report referred to the rural population 
as returned for the year 1920 was 51,406,000. 
Of this population in 1929, approximately 
11,605,000 were served by local full time health 
officers, equivalent to 22.58 per cent. The 
variations in this respect are extraordinary. 
It will come as a matter of surprise to many 
who are not familiar with the facts that while 
in Alabama 79.48 per cent of the rural popu- 
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lation have full time county health service, 
the proportion for Arizona is only 20.68; for 
Colorado, 2.86; Connecticut, 2.58; Florida, 6.69; 
Massachusetts, 8.19; Michigan, 6.13; Minnesota, 
3.81; Montana, 8.68; New York. 7.30; South 
Dakota, 1.30; Texas, 3.99; Wyoming, 2.33. 
The following States have no rural county 
health service whatever: Delaware, Idaho, In- 
diana, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, New. Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

The following States have fairly well de- 
velopel service in proportion to the rural 
population: California, 33.3; Georgia, 27.3;. 
Kentucky, 35.3; Louisiana, 53.8; Maryland, 
52.6; Mississippi, 41.4; New Mexico, 27; 
North Carolina, 53; Ohio, 58.3; Oregon, 32.6; 
South Carolina, 50.4; Tennessee, 35.6; Virginia, 
24.4; Washington, 38.2; West Virginia, 37.2. 
For Illinois the proportion of rural population 
served by county health service is 6.36; for 
Maine it was 5.6, and for Utah, 16.9. 

Thus the lamentable conclusion that regard- 
less of the progress made, “Over 77 per cent 
of our rural population is as yet unprovided 
with official local health service approaching 
adequacy. As a consequence of this deficiency, 


_there is a sacrifice of the health and lives 


and of the material resources of many of our 
people every year—a sacrifice which is needless 
because preventable, and preventable by meas- 
ures readily within our means and demonstrated 
to be in the highest sense economical.” The 
most gratifying aspect of the foregoing study 
is the clear realization of the urgency of a 
local full time county health officer in most 
of the Southern States. No section of the 
country has made greater progress in health 
during the last twenty years than the South. 
What was once a largely prescribed area for 
life insurance purposes is now a region emin- 
ently attractive for life insurance development 
and yielding on the whole a_ satisfactory 
mortality experience. But a prodigious amount 
of health work remains to be done before the 
several States in rural communities can feel 
satisfied with their achievements. The typhoid 
rate, for example, is still excessive in rural 
sections or nearly double the rate prevailing 
in cities. In 1925 the typhoid rate was 4.9 
per 1,000 in the registration cities against 10.5 
in the rural portions of the registration States. 
It was even somewhat higher in 1925 than 
in 1920. In the South the negro remains an 
outstanding mortality problem, as yet far from 
having been successfully dealt with on a large 
scale. In the Southwest the Indian continues 
to exhibit a high incidence of deaths from all 
causes and especially from tuberculosis without 
any indication of a decided tendency towards 
diminution. Only the establishment of a full 
time health officer can give the assurance of 
progress which is the duty as well as the 
desire of the country to bring about. 
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The White Fireman* 


Answers an Important Question 


Millions of readers are interested in what the White 
Fireman has to say about hospital fires and explo- 
sions—in The Saturday Evening Post, September 14; 
The Literary Digest, September 21; The Golden 
Book, Review of Reviews and World’s Work for 


% The White Fireman in the magazine advertisements of 
the Insurance Company of North America represents the 

Loss-Prevention Service supported by insurance com- 
This advertising is informing property owners 
that they may secure Loss-Prevention Service through 
responsible insurance agents. 

































Full Home Office Cooperation 


Makes for Agency Success 


HE ability of the home office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company to 
understand and fully appreciate the efforts of 
its agents throughout the United States and 
Canada and its willingness to cooperate at all 
times has resulted in a remarkable yet natural 
growth in which the agent materially benefits. 


This cooperation, as much as any other single fac- 
tor, has enabled the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company to take its place as the largest casualty 
and surety company in America. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
ESSENTIALLY AN AGENCY COMPANY 
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60 PARK PLACE 


Assets - - - $2,040,923.83 
Capital - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 

holders - - $1,872,550.62 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Pacific Coast Canada 


CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 
—— Montreal 
Virginia, No. and So. Carolina ~ a? 
HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Dallas 
Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY CO. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 


Denver New Orleans 





This Company Now Licensed in 24 States and Canada 





For Agency Connections Address Above, or 


Arthur H. F. Schumm 


Vice Pres. and General Manager 
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Record Crowd At Union’s 
Golden Jubilee 


President Flickinger Scores 
Rate-Cutters That Profit 
from Union’s Labor 


Urges Separation Principle 


Cites Missouri Litigation as Unfair 
and Urges Participation in Trade 
and Commercial Associations 





3y Harry C. Canapay 


Oxtp Potnt Comrort, Va., Sept. 24.—At the 
opening session of the (Western) Union which 
is celebrating its Golden Anniversary here with 
a record attendance of leading insurance execu- 
tives of the Middle West, W. B. Flickinger. 
president of the Union, sounded a timely warn- 
ing in an address which might well be termed a 
gem of inspiration to one who desires to see 
the association reap in the future the excellent 
results that have been attained during the half 
century just passed. 

Mr. Flickinger, who is Assistant Western 
Manager of the Insurance Company of North 
America, expressed confidence that the Union, 
through the loyalty that has been manifest in 
the past by its members, will continue to move 
forward and overcome the many obstacles that 
lie in its path. He commented on many topics 
of importance such as competition as it exists 
today, recent litigations, equalization of rates 
and agency representation. 

Referring to competition, Mr. Flickinger 
said: “There is now a large and formidable 
group of companies which in their operations 
feel free to pursue such a course and adopt such 
methods as will best serve their present inter- 
ests. They do not hesitate to profit by the 
many years of effort on the part of organized 
companies, nor have they contributed to the 
very large expense incurred in building up the 
machinery necessary to the proper and scientific 
conduct of the business. The efforts of these 
companies are directed to secure the business 
placed on our books at a very heavy expense. 
Their appeal to the local agent is not based on 
superior financial strength or superior service 
to the agent and the public, but on their willing- 
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WEST’N UNION VETERAN 





Clarence A. Ludlum 











ness to pay higher commissions to the local 
agent. Their’commission scale is not necessarily 
uniform, but is frequently gauged by what is 
found to be necessary to secure the desired 
agency rperesentation. 

“A number of companies are offering to accept 
business at less than bureau or filed rates, or 
by issuing participation policies, and are appeal- 
ing to the property owner for patronage and 
confidence. They base their ability to carry 
business at less than the rates scientifically made 
on the assumption that they are able to select 
the superior risks, on the sunposition that on 
these they will sustain fewer Icsses. 

“While a period of low loss ratios continues, 
and practically all companies show a profit, the 
claim made by these companies may appear to 
be sustained. It would, however, require quite 
a reversal of past experience to place depend- 
ance on a continuance of a low ratio. 

“We have been profoundly impressed with 
the loyalty shown by our agents, as few have 
so far surrendered to the promised advantages. 
It is evident that our agents, with a few 
exceptions, have recognized the fact that the 
Union, all through its existence—and in fact 
now, more than ever—has always been regarded 
as ‘regular.’ 

“Tt is well to keep in mind that industrial 
mergers constantly taking place, resulting in 
control of large properties carrying vast amounts 


(Concluded on page 31) 





Requirements for Lloyds in 
Texas 


New Law More Stringent for 
Such Fire, Casualty and 
Surety Associations 


Guaranty Fund Required 


Minimum of $60,000 Must Be Con- 
tributed in Cash, or Convertible, 
Admissible Securities 





Austin, TEx., Sept. 20—The Texas State 
Department of Insurance says that an article ap- 
pearing in THE Spectator of September 5, un- 
der a Dallas date line, entitled “So-Called 
‘Lloyds’ Active in Texas,” is based upon some 
information and is calculated to give an errone- 
ous impression of the law under which the- 
Lloyds association are permitted to operate in 
this State. 

“The statements made by the author of this 
article,” says J. G. Vaughan, Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner, charged with the responsi- 
bility of investigating and approving or reject- 
ing applications for licenses for the associations, 
in a statement to the Austin correspondent of 
Tue Spectator, “shows his ignorance of the 
facts and, more than that, it shows that he has 
made no effort to ascertain the true conditions 
regarding these matters. He has not only re- 
flected upon the integrity of the Department of 
Insurance without justification, but has brought 
discredit on the lawmakers of this State.” 

Mr. Vaughan states that in so far as he is 
able to ascertain, no one connected with the 
supervising office of the Texas State Insurance 
Department has been interviewed in regard to 
the working of the law pertaining to the Lloyds, 
the source from which correct information 
would naturally be available. 

“The former law,” he says, “provided, in sub- 
stance, for a guaranty fund of $40,000, which 
must consist of cash or convertible securities. It 
provided further that with a guaranty of only 
$40,000 the organization might be licensed to 
write only one line of insurance, while for each 
additional $10,000 of guaranty fund, it might 
write one additional line of insurance; and with 
a guaranty fund of $100,000 it might write all 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Commissioners Re-Elect Officers 


Exchange of Ideas at Toronto Convention Crystallizes 
Sentiment on Leading Problems and Promotes 
Oniformity in Supervision 


By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


Toronto, Sept. 20.—The sixteenth annual session of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners closed here today after four days of serious discussion on 
the important problems now confronting the insurance world with a complete 
endorsement of the present administration by a blanket reelection of the officizl 
roster. This includes Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut, as president; Clarence C. 
Wysong of Indiana, first vice-president; Jesse U. Read of Oklahoma, second vice- 
president; Joseph Button of Virginia, secretary-treasurer; and Ray A. Yenter of 
lowa, chairman of the executive committee, which, in addition, includes: S. .\. 
Olsness of North Dakota, John E. Sullivan of New Hampshire, D. C. Lewis cf 
South Dakota, Dan C. Boney of North Carolina, Clare A. Lee of Oregon and C. R. 


Livingston of Michigan. 


It is the general consensus of opinion that the papers read at this meeting and 
the subsequent discussions of them, together with the adoption of the standard pro- 
visions for disability clauses in life insurance, were most pertinent, and crystallized 
sentiment for definite action hy commissioners which would meet with the ap- 
proval of the insurance companies variou sly affected. 


On Wednesday morning the papers oi John 
E. Sullivan of New Hampshire and Clarence C. 
Wysong of Indiana while opposed in theory to 
the merit rating plan were recognized by the 
company proponents of this departure in auto- 
mobile insurance as most comprehensive. These 
papers which are presented in other issues of 
Tue Specrator had as their underlying theme 
that merit rating was unsound in principle, had 
a tendency to be discriminatory as between in- 
sureds, and because of the impossibility of un- 
derwriting the human element failed in their 
primary purpose which was the reduction of 
automobile accidents. The inducements offered 
by the plan had little weight in influencing the 
careful man or curtailing the recklessness of 
the careless driver. The open discussion which 
followed was participated in by several promi- 
nent company officials including R. J. Sullivan 
of the Travelers, Robert J. Hall of the A¢<tna, 
H. B. Stellwagen of the Indemnity Company 
of North America, T. B. Donaldson of the 
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A. S. Caldwell 


Fire Insurance 


Eagle Fire, A. W.. Whitney of the National Bu- 
reau, Edward C. Stone of the Employers Lia- 
bility and Jesse S. Phillips of the Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity. From their various statements 
merit rating was prematurely born and was far 
from perfect. It seemed on the one hand to be 
a good start in an attempt to separate the good 
risks from the bad risks but on the other hand. 
as it took only credit or merit into consideration 
and not debits or demerits, it was not sound in 
practical underwriting. 


Conway Provokes Discussion 

The papers on Thursday were those on the 
Investments of Insurance Companies by Albert 
Conway of New York and Ray Yenter of Iowa, 
and on the Agency Situation by C. D. Livings- 
ton of Michigan. Mr. Conway stated in his in- 
troductory paragraph that he hoped briefly to 
develop and provoke discussion of the major 
problems of both companies and supervisory 
officials. From numberless informal discussions 
around the convention subsequent to his address, 
he was most successful in so far as investments 
were concerned. Mr. Conway indicated the 
distinct trends in investment policy as between 
the different carriers during the past seven 
years. He noted the leaning of fire and casualty 
companies toward stock investment as against 
bonds. He pointed out the more conservative 
policy in this respect of foreign-owned compa- 
nies as against domestic ones and of casualty 
carriers, compared to fire companies. Mr. Con- 
way’s paper in another part of this issue is well 
worth reading. In his conclusion he makes a 
strong plea for uniformity in the investment 
laws of the States and suggested the creation 
of a subcommittee to draft a model investment 
law. 

The report of the committee on resolutions 
was accepted, and a plea was made for the com- 
missioners to co-operate with the committee in 
compiling a book on valuations. 

A resolution of thanks was tendered the 
Weekly Underwriter for the service it rendered 
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Col. Joseph Button 


in publishing and making available to the com- 
missioners departmental rulings. The resolution 
was introduced by Commissioner Olsness of 
North Dakota. 

Commissioner Lee of Oregon moved that a 
special committee of five be appointed to ex- 
amine agency costs and report its findings at the 
December meeting in line with thought ex- 
pressed in Commissioner Livingston’s paper. 

A resolutions of sympathy was passed over 
the death of Commissioner Maloney of Arkan- 
sas, Benson of Maryland, and Wright of 
Georgia. 

A resolution of greeting was passed by the 
commissioner to ex-Commissioner Cousins of 
Texas, who is now president of the San Jacinto 


Life. 


International Amity 


The pleasure experienced by the convention 
during its meeting in Toronto was made the 
subject of a resolution, which expressed the con- 
viction that this was a means of cementing the 
close harmony of the relations existing between 
the peoples of the United States and Canada. 

F. H. Hardison of Massachusetts was hon- 
ored in a resolution of appreciation for his in- 
terest notwithstanding his advanced age. 

A resolution was passed making the super- 
intendents of the Canadian provinces honorary 
members of the national convention. 

The winter meeting, December 10-11, will be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York. 

While in Toronto the commissioners were 
most delightfully entertained by a committee of 
which T. G. McConkey, general manager of 
the Canadian Life as chairman, and R. Leighton 
Foster as general assistant. The many attrac- 
tions offered by them were so aptly arranged 
as not to obtrude themselves upon the business 
sessions of the convention but were so timed as 
to constitute a happy relief from the cares of a 
perfect blend of business and pleasure. 
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New Jersey Agents May 
Finance Premiums 





State Association Meeting Acts 
on Suggestions Proposed at 
Detroit Convention 





Percy H. Goodwin on Program 





National Association’s Chairman Out- 
lines “Dream” for Company Or- 
ganization With Which Agents 
Can Co-operate 





At its annual meeting held at the Plaza Hotel. 
Jersey City, September 19, the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents appointed a com- 
mittee to look into the advisability of forming 
a company to finance instalment premiums after 
the manner of the State Association Service, 
Inc., financing vehicle of the New York azents 
The agents took a strong stand on qualification 
of membership and re-elected Frederick Hick- 
man, of Atlantic City, president, and Herbert 
Faunce, also of Atlantic City, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

President Hickman reported that some 110 
members of the Association were in violation 
of the rules, i.e., representing one or more of 
the four companies disapproved by the National 
Association, and were dropped from the rolls 
on September 1, 1929. However, it was the 
president’s opinion that a number of these 
agents are no longer representing companies in 
violation but had failed to notify the Associa- 
tion with the result that a later tabulation will 
probably reveal a great many agents restored 
to good standing. 


President Hickman outlined to the members 
the result of a conference with the Eastern 
Underwriters Association whereby the agents 
were asked to agree to separation in return for 
which the scale of commissions was materially 
increased. He informed the members of the 
successful fight on the part of the agents to 
eliminate the co-insurance clause in the esti- 
mation of commissions. The Association did 
not go on record as being in favor of or against 
separation but the consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that separation was fair in principle and 
acceptable to most of the New Jersey agents. 
Several times during the meeting President 
Hickman had to clear up misunderstandings on 
the part of agents who had confused board 
and non-board companies with companies in 
violation of Association precepts. He explained 
that agents could represent non-board compa- 
nies and retain membership in the State As- 
sociation and that the separation question had 
nothing to do with qualification of membership. 

A report of the legislative committee read 
by Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City, chair- 
man, revealed the brilliant work done by that 
committee during the year in the interests of 
the agents, companies and insuring public. 
Eight hundred and sixty-three separate pieces 
of legislation were examined by the committee 
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during the year and through its influence num- 
berless inimical bills and resolutions were killed 
before being put to a vote. The most out- 
standing work in this connection was the en- 
actment of the New Jersey Financial Respon- 
sibility Law which had the backing and support 
of the insurance agents throughout. 

Percy H. Goodwin of San Diego, Calif., 
newly elected executive chairman of the Na- 
tional Association, was introduced at the lunch- 
eon. Mr. Goodwin made a great personal sacri- 
fice to attend as he had barely recovered from 
a severe attack of ptomaine poisoning. 


The speaker touched on the important issues 
discussed at the Detroit Convention of the Na- 
tional Association and concluded his remarks 
with a description of what he chose to call his 
“dream” but which, in reality, is a sound propo- 
He said: 

“Personally, I have a dream for the future 
which will tie together in a bond of unity not 
the agency force alone, but the business of in- 
surance—one great company organization, offer- 
ing the point of company contact which we, 
already organized on a National basis, are in a 
position to accept. 


sition to the insurance companies. 





“This company organization that I visualize 
will have power to police its own company 
members. The territorial organizations will 
function strictly within their own jurisdiction. 
No longer will we see the constant over-lapping 
of authority—the company that abides by the 
rules in one territory, and runs wild across the 
State line—in short, the most distressing and 
confusing elements in the business as it is con- 
stituted today. 

Frank J. O’Neil, president of the Royal In- 
demnity Company, was another speaker at the 


afternoon session. 





American Equitable’s Earnings 





Earnings to Stockholders for First 
Half of Year Well Over Par 


Reports for the first half of 1929 show fine 
eains for the American Equitable Assurance 
Company, New York, which is operated by 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 

The reports show earnings and gains to stock- 
holders for the first half of 1929 applicable to 
the $5 par value common stock of $2,647,959, 
equivalent to $8.82 per share on the 300,000 
shares of common stock at present outstanding, 
after provision for Federal income taxes, as 
compared to $7.05 per share for the entire year 
1928 on 300,000 shares outstanding at Decem- 
ber 31, 1928. 

The statement of the company as of June 30 
shows assets of $13,199,520, an increase of $3,- 
100,357; premium reserve of $2,958,747, and in- 
crease of $149,657; voluntary reserve for con- 
tingencies, $2,000,000, an increase of $400,000: 
surplus to policyholders, $7,067,991, an increase 
of $1,963,096 over the respective December 31, 
1928, figures. The company started business in 
1918 with aggregate capital and surplus of 
$1,000,000. 





Something “In the Air” at 
Old Point Comfort 


Jubilee Spirit Reigns Among 
Underwriters as Old-Timers 
Renew Friendships 





BiographicalSketchesInteresting 





Charles E. Affeld, Only Surviving 
Charter Member, Introduced at 
Banquet—Many Past Presi- 
dents Attend 
[Special Dispatch to Tue Sprectator] 

Op Pornt Comrort, Va., Sept. 23.—There 
is an intangible something about a fiftieth an- 
niversary celebration that is not apparent at any 
other time. Probably because the term “Golden 
Anniversary” has been applied to this specific 
milestone. But regardless of the explanation, 
the fire insurance leaders of the nation who are 
attending the Golden Jubilee of the Union are 

entering into the spirit of the occasion. 

To see these leading underwriters, principally 
company presidents and western managers, greet 
each other in the lobby of the Vanderbilt-Cham- 
berlin Hotel, one would not think that the or- 
ganization they represent was formed during 
an era of unbridled and cruel competition in an 
effort to stabilize the entire business of fire 
underwriting. 

One knows that these men still are competitors 
but one would not believe so from their friend- 
liness here. But the cordiality incident to this 
mom¢ntous occasion is proof positive that those 
pioneers who recognized the chaotic state into 
which their business had degenerated and who 
had the courage to do something about it, 
wrought well when they established the union. 
Of course, the capstone of the entire meeting 
was the banquet on Monday night. The busi- 
ness sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday be- 
ing incidental to the one important task of prop- 
erly signalizing the Golden Anniversary. It 
was at the banquet that Charles E. Affeld, of 
Chicago, the only surviving charter member of 
the organization, was introduced. He is a man 
now approaching his eighty-seventh anniversary, 
but who maintained an active interest in fire in- 
surance until just a few years ago, when he re- 
tired. He holds the unique distinction of hav- 
ing a twin brother living, F. O. Affeld, also a 
retired fire insurance man, a resident of Brook- 
lyn. 

Every living past president of the organiza- 
tion, with the exception of two or three, was 
present, while the past presidents who have 
passed on were not forgotten because special 
emphasis upon their qualifications and charac- 
teristics was made in a series of biographical 
sketches prepared by Charles R. Tuttle, west- 
ern manager of The Insurance Company of 
North America. 

To the success of the past all members sub- 
scribe, but as to the future, a difference of 
opinion is apparent. The veterans of the or- 
ganizations, however, have seized upon the 
Golden Jubilee to reaffirm faith in the Union. 
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Separating Chaff from Wheat 


THRESHING time is here and the farmer is 
separating the chaff from his wheat. 
CONSISTENT in separating the ‘‘chaff from 
the wheat’, when writing Auto risks, Com- 
monwealth Casualty Company has long since 
enabled its agents to offer sound insurance at 
minimum cost. 

MERIT RATING is nothing new to Common- 
wealth Agents. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK E. W. COOK 
President Vice-Pres. G@ Gen’! Mye 
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Crowd at Union Meeting 
(Concluded from page 27) 

of insurance, presents a situation fraught with 
the danger of losing business to local agents as 
well as organized insurance companies. 

“Agents who are influenced solely by the 
amount of commissions they can secure by a 
change in company representation should bear 
in mind that their policyholders are less inter- 
ested in high commission paid than they are in 
the fact that the expense of conducting the 
business is increased. It would be unwise to 
overlook the fact that the question of expense, 
or in other words the extent of expense which 
is carried in the rate, is being given serious con- 
sideration particularly by the owners of large 
properties. 

“The value of so-called separation—that is, 
insistence that all companies associated with us 
in an agency governed by the same scale of 
commission—has been thoroughly demonstrated. 
Now, perhaps more than at any time, it is im- 
portant that this principle be strongly adhered 
to. To stand loyally for that principle may 

; require a sacrifice here and there, but we can 
: afford to make such a sacrifice for the general 
: benefit of our companies, feeling assured that 
by so doing our own interests are best served. 
: “Since the April meeting of the Union,” said 
a Mr. Flickinger, “a large additional number of 
companies have entered the field, and with 
scarcely an exception have elected to operate on 
: a non-affiliated basis, preferring to be free from 
: 4 any obligation to subject themselves to the estab- 
: lished, well seasoned rules of practice which 
experience has shown to be necessary if the 
business is to be conducted along safe and de- 
fensible lines.” 
Mr. Flickinger declared that the loss report 
| } of the first six months of 1929 show a reduction, 
while during the succeeding two months the 
loss reports show an increase compared with 
1928. There is apparently a prospect of com- 
panies being able to again show an underwrit- 
ing profit. 

In spite of the fact that the loss experience 
has been good and companies are disposed to 
reduce rates, he warned the underwriters to 
move cautiously and allow reductions only for 
those classes where the reduction is justified. 
“We may reasonably expect that it would be 

J found that some of the reductions of the past 
q were not justified and granting them was a 
mistake, but if this is found to be so, resulting 
in an underwriting loss, we should find our- 
selves in a much better position to meet the 
loss than those of our competitors whose 
acquisition cost exceeds our own and who col- 
lect less premiums than we do. If there should 
F follow a period of excessive losses, affecting 
j everybody in the business, it may eventually be 
a question of the survival of the fittest.” 
Touching on the subject of litigation now in 








a progress in many of the states, Mr. Flickinger 
E: said that, in his opinion, stock fire companies 
7 appear to have been a special target in the past 


] by the authorities in Missouri, apparently over- 

looking the vast amount of taxes and fees paid 

4 into the state treasury by the stock insurance 
companies, while mutual and reciprocal com- 
panies have contributed almost nothing. 
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Requirements for Lloyds in 


Texas 
(Concluded from page 27) 
lines of insurance except life insurance. 

“The 41st legislature, at its first called session 
in April of this year, repealed the law referred 
to and passed a more drastic Lloyds law, known 
as Senate Bill 36. This was done at the in- 
stance of R. B. Cousins, Jr., former Chairman 
of the Board of Insurance Commissioners, who 
had given considerable thought to the then ex- 
isting statute regulating Lloyds insurance. 

“This bill provides for a guaranty fund of 
$60,000 for the writing of one line of insur- 
ance and $10,000 for each additional line, said 
guaranty fund to consist entirely of cash and 
convertible securities. It further provides that 


31 


before securities are accepted from subscribers 
they shall first be approved by the Board of In- 


surance Commissioners. This is absolutely be- 
ing carried out in each instance. 

“The law provides for practically the same 
¢xamination of a Lloyds as is provided for a 
stock or mutual company, and the Department 
in all cases is making such an examination 
promptly after a Lloyds organization is created 
and, in most cases, examination is made two or 
three times during the year, although the statute 
requires an examination only once in every two 
years.” 

The Dallas correspondent is clearly in error 
in his statement that the Lloyds are not under 
the supervision of the State Insurance Depart- 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
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| STATEMENT 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1929 
|| American Equitable Assurance Co. 
| of New York 
| ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Stocks.. ..$11,721,214.46 Reserve for Unearned 
Premiums........ $2,958,747.15 
Premiums and Ac- Reserve for Losses... 337,536.46 
counts Receivable. . 763,297.96 Reserve for all other 
Liabilities........ 835,244 .63 
Reinsurance Receiv- Voluntary Reserve for 
able.............. 14,746.18 Contingencies..... 2,000,000.00 
Capital $2,000,000 . 00 
Interest Accrued..... 6,854.59 Surplus 5,067,991 .90 
Surplus to Policyhold- 
| Cash on Deposit... 693,406.95 ers.......... 7,067,991 .90 
| $13,199,520. 14 $13,199,520. 14 
Losses Paid Since Organization Exceed $28,000,000 
| 
CORROON & REYNOLDS 
Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 
| 
92 William Street, New York City 
| VOLUNTARY RESERVE UNEARNED PREMIUM 
Sy ee eee ees i RESERVE 
1927.......... $750,000. 00 re $2,236,287 . 66 
See 1,600,000. 00 ee es oe 
1929 (6 months) 2,000,000. 00 1929 (6 months) 2,958,747. 15 
INCREASE(1929) 400,000.00 INCREASE(1929) 149,657.61 
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Multiple Line Carriers For America? 


Colonel Dunham Poses This and Other Burning Questions 






Before Gathering of Insurance Mentors 


panies, simplification of the taxes on 

fire insurance companies and modern- 
ization of departmental examinations were 
outstanding issues in the address of Howard 
P. Dunham, insurance commissioner of Connec- 
ticut, before the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, of which he is presi- 
dent, at Toronto last week. 


R tates. sini of multiple line com- 


Colonel Dunham’s report included a detailed 
history of the convention and traced the history 
of State supervision of insurance in the United 
States. Extracts from Colonel Dunham’s 
address, in which he touches on modern and 
pertinent problems, are printed below: 


Retaliatory Laws 


“IT suppose that on occasion retaliatory laws 
served useful purposes. It would, however, 
seem that it would be an act of wisdom to 
have fewer such statutes and even, when in 
effect, they should be enforced in a spirit of 
friendly co-operation. Even in 1871 such laws 
were condemned as ‘sinful in their conception, 
injurious in their operation, and in their nature 
violate of the plainest principles of interstate 
amity, and in the opinion of this convention 
should cease to exist.’ We would do well 
to reaffirm this position today. Such disputes 
as do arise through the application of retaliatory 
laws are relatively few but when they do, 
solutions are usually sought through friendly 
conferences between the parties at interest. 


Taxation 


“May I be permitted two suggestions? First, 
simplify the taxes on fire companies. The 
diversity and exacting non-uniform require- 
ments of various States is a burden on both 
State and company alike. Several States re- 
quire fire premiums distributed by counties. 
Others require this information by towns. In 
one State alone this distribution has to be 
reported for over two thousand cities, bur- 
roughs and townships. In addition, there are 
numerous distributions of business needed for 
fire patrols, salvage corps, fire departments, 
firemen’s relief funds, to say nothing of various 
regulations concerning reinsurances. Secondly. 
States that tax premiums—and most do—should 
levy the tax on direct premiums only, excluding 
all reinsurance premiums both ceded and ac- 
cepted. You will get just as much tax in 
the end and the State will be saved the burden 
of attempting to reconcile the various rein- 
surance premiums between companies. Save 
the adjustment of such taxes to be settled 
between the companies themselves. In general 
‘there should be a tendency to reduce the burdens 
of taxation which now bear so heavily upon 
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at Toronto 


the companies and ultimately upon the policy- 
holders. There should also be a tendency to 
so modify departmental fees and charges that 
the amount collected will fairly represent the 
cost of supervision and not result in overpay- 
ments so large in amount as to form a con- 
siderable part of the revenue of the State. 
This is a method of acquiring revenue by 
indirect taxation which is not to be commended.’ 


Uniform Statement Blanks 

“Although I recently said that the statement 
blank was too complicated and would probably 
be simplified from time to time in the future, 
no praise that we can offer of the accomplish- 
ments of the committee on blanks would be 
too great. 

“Practical uniformity in annual statement 
blanks is an accomplished fact. Slight changes 
are made by some States. Printed statements 
are accepted by the large majority of States. 
Written statements are still required in three 
or four instances. Many printed statements 
follow literally the convention form. It was 
not so many years ago that the companies did 
not usually follow the prescribed forms and 
it was necessary to require written annual state- 
ments. It is to be hoped with the very great 
improvements since noted that all States may 
yet be able to accept printed annual statements. 


Licensing of Insurance Agents and 
Brokers 


“In striking contrast with the uniformity 
which the convention has accomplished in the 
matter of annual statement blanks stands out 
conspicuously the lack of uniformity in the 
matter of the licensing of agents and brokers. 
I make bold to assert that such laws and 
requirements have not kept pace with modern 
tendencies. In discussing this subject before 
the convention some two years ago I suggested, 


“4f a uniform system of licensing insurance 
agents is to be recommended, that it should, 
in the first place, relieve insurance companies 
from expense caused by unnecessary red-tape 
and conflicts of law, and that, in the second 
place, it should be so framed as to promote 
sound insurance and to protect the insured 
public by holding over the heads of insurance 
agents the prospect of a loss of their license, 
in case of any well grounded complaint against 
them of a violation of law, or of misrepresenta- 
tions or unfair dealings on their part. 

“‘Our special interest as administrative 
officials is not so much in the substantive law 
of insurance, as it is in regulatory legislation 
and administration, and the matter of the 
licensing of insurance agents falls wholly into 
this class of regulatory law and procedure. 

“‘Connecticut, like other States, recognize 
the wisdom of providing for some governmental 
supervision of the business of insurance. In 


one or another iorm, this business affects the 
interests of a large proportion of our people. 
Its benefits accrue often to persons in trouble 
or distress, whose interests appeal to right- 
thinking men for’ special sympathy and pro- 
tection. It is generally recognized among us 
to be a proper function of the State to safe- 
guard such persons (many of whom are help- 
less) against insolvency or unjust practices of 
insurers impairing the protection for which 
the insured have paid. This duty appeals to 
us with especial force in the case of insurance 
for which premiums have been paid for many 
years at the sacrifice of otherwise obtainable 
enjoyments and perhaps of common comforts.’ 

“It is true, of course, that the convention 
recently passed a resolution declaring the ‘need 
for simplification by standardization and uni- 
formity of practice in the matter of applications 
and requisitions for agents’ licenses and the 
collection of fees therefor’ and making specific 
recommendations. These recommendations are 
practical ones based upon a mass of material 
which your committee compiled. Much con- 
structive work remains to be done in this 
connection. 

Examinations 

“The increasing magnitude of many of our 
companies makes the work of examinations 
burdensome on both departments and com- 
panies. It should, however, be recognized that 
today tendencies different from those of former 
years are exerting a marked influence and must 
be recognized in examinations work. — Inter- 
ownership of companies, interlocking director- 
ates and inter-company reinsurance and re- 
trocession facilities present to the trained mind 
the great problems of examination work rather 
than the minute investigation of more insig- 
nificant matters which I am afraid have to a 
large degree engrossed the attention of depart- 
ments heretofore. The time has come to 
modernize our methods of examination. Ad- 
mittedly only test checks of vouchers, claims 
and numerous other multitudinous details cov- 
ering a company’s activities are feasible or 
even possible. Such test checks must be di- 
rected along channels which must be determined 
in connection with each examination. The 
methods employed in an examination of a life 
company must of necessity differ materially 
from methods used in an examination of a 
casualty company or of a fire company. Then, 
too, we must examine multiple-line companies. 
Today examinations of companies composing 
a so-called group of companies are not infre- 
quent. The companies of a group write all 
lines of insurance business. They may all be 
located in one State or they may be located 
in as many States as there are companies 
composing the group. Present day methods 
must be applicable to such a problem. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Teeth Tossed Out of Porthole 


Passenger on board a Transatiantic liner had placed his 


stateroom. The’ 


the glass, threw 
hole. Passenger 


collected $750.00 for loss of the teeth under an “All Risks” 


Tourist Floater Policy arranged through 


A. F. SHAW & CO.,, Inc. 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. 


75 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


General Agents—“All Risks” Department 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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Investments of Insurance Companies 


Albert Conway Traces Current Trend Away from Bond 


Holdings Toward More Profitable Investments 
And the Resultant Departmental Problems 


I gather from my conversations with other 
commissioners, and from the responses to my 
questionnaire to company presidents, that the 
most important investment question today may 
be traced directly to the current trend away 
from bond holdings and toward more profitable 
investments, and in their apparent order of 
importance, are as follows: 


(a) Improvements to the Wales-Merriam 
Act. 

(b) Stocks versus bonds generally. 

(c) Insurance Company stocks. 

(d) The Quantum of Individual Investments. 

(e) Collateral Loans. 

(£) Other minor questions. 


(a) The Wales-Merriam Amendment 

This is the title of the 1928 amendment to 
section 100 of the New York Insurance Law, 
permitting investments in preferred stocks as 
follows: 

“* * * any such company may also invest 
in or loan on the bonds, debentures, notes or 
other evidences of indebtedness or the preferred 
or guaranteed stock of any solvent institution 
incorporated under the laws of the United 
States or of any state thereof, where any such 
institution, or, in the case of guaranteed stock, 
the guaranteeing corporation, during each of the 
five years next preceding such investment, shall 
have earned a sum applicable to dividends, 
equal, at least to four per centum upon the rar 
value (or, in the case of stock having no par 
value, then upon the value upon which such 
stock was issued) of all its capital stock out- 
standing in each of such five years; and, pro- 
vided, further, that no such life insurance 
company shall invest in or loan on any such 
preferred stock in excess of ten per centum 
of the total issued and outstanding preferred 
stock of such institution, nor more than two 
per centum of the assets of such life insurance 
corporation.” 

The primary purpose of this legislation was 
to broaden the field for the investment of life 
insurance funds, and that purpose has unques- 
tionably been accomplished, but not with suffi- 
cient precision. You will see, for example, 
that “preferred” stock is not defined; some 
preferred shares are subordinate to other classes 
of preferred shares. “Earnings” also are un- 
defined; the consolidated earnings of a group 
may differ from those of the parent company 
alone. Merger corporations, representing a 
combination of two or more highly successfu 
enterprises, are proscribed for five years, re- 
gardless of their earnings. Corporations which 
pass their dividends on account of declining 
earnings are not proscribed so long as they earn 
4 per cent. Not more than 2 per cent of the life 
company’s assets may be invested in any one 
preferred stock, but there is no prohibition 
against investing practically all of the assets in 
forty or preferred stocks. 


—Excerpts from an address before the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners at Toronto, 
Canada, 
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These are some of the weaknesses of our 
statute which may already be recognized ; others 
are sure to develop. A scientific redrafting 
seems essential, and is in fact now under 
consideration. 





Albert Conway 


(b) Stocks Versus Bonds Generally 

There have been notable instances of life 
insurance companies, operating not in New 
York, but in many other States of the Union, 
which have achieved remarkable success through 
investments in common stocks, thereby raising 
in some very intelligent minds some question 
as to the wisdom of the limitations of the 
Armstrong Committee life insurance investment 
laws. To the theory that corporate financing 
by increased stock issues rather than by fixed 
indebtedness, has created a condition whereby 
bond investments no longer produce the neces- 
sary yield for life insurance companies, we 
made concessions in the Wales-Merriam amend- 
ments of 1928, permitting life companies to 
invest in preferred or guaranteed stocks. But 
there are strong advocates, among life insurance 
company executives, for further and more 
radical concessions; for legislative consent to 
investment of life insurance funds in common 
stocks—within certain limitations, of course. 

I am aware of the tremendous profits made 
in the stock markets in the last five years and 
of the almost constant: and continuous upward 
movement of the prices of the better industrials, 
utilities and railroads. It is this phenomenal 
advance which has influenced the advocates of 
the common stock investment for life insurance 


funds. During this time, however, there has 
been available a medium of investment in some 
of the safest companies of our country, offering 
at the same time the advantage of the maximum 
safety of principal and interest, together with 
the possibility of sharing in profits. I refer 
to the convertible bond or the bond with war- 
rants attached. During the past two years a 
large percentage of all new bond issues has 
carried either convertible features or warrants, 
thus making the holders at the same time both 
creditors and part owners: These bonds have, 
in a great number of instances, made tremendous 
price advances, as all who follow bond prices 
know. 

In addition, although be it said on a much 
smaller scale, these companies have available 
under their right to invest in preference stocks 
the opportunity to purchase such _ stocks 
possessing either convertible features or attached 
warrants or rights. Many of these convertible 
preference stocks are of a high investment 
character. 

It would seem, therefore, that the convertible 
bond and the convertible preference stock, 
should offer sufficient opportunity to diversify 
holdings and, for the present, to satisfy the 
desire of some executives for common stocks. 
A careful study of this question of common 
stock investments for life insurance funds, 
taken in conjunction with the present condition 
of the common stock market, has convinced 
me that while it may be advisable for studies 
along this line to be continued from a theoretical 
point of view, certainly for the present, from 
a practical point of view, the statutes had better 
be left as they are. 

I yield to one one in my belief that our 
great financial and industrial enterprises are 
as sound as the country itself, and that there 
can be no safer investments than in equities 
or common shares of our great fundamental 
enterprises. Temporary depressions may occur, 
but there will always be ultimate recovery 
and continued advance in the stock of the ably 
managed enterprises. Yet, I am not at all 
ready to discard the limitations which have 
safeguarded these tremendous funds for the 
past twenty-three years, and under the wise 
provisions of which our life insurance com- 
panies have developed into the greatest insti- 
tutions in the world. 

The Insurance Department of the State of 
New York will not, during my administration 
as Superintendent of Insurance, lend its prestige 
to any radical change in the character of life 
insurance investments. 

With fire-marine and casualty-surety compa- 
nies the law recognizes their different necessities 
by granting almost absolute freedom in the selec- 


(Concluded on page 36) 


Fire Insurance 
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tion of investments. A minimum amount must 
be invested in government, state, county, or 
municipal securities or in mortgage loans; the 
amount which may be invested in foreign 
government securities or in other insurance 
company stocks is restricted; but the remaining 
funds may be invested in the stocks, bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness of any solvent 
American corporation. 

Some of our companies have, in the past 
several years, made enormous profits from this 
form of investment, while the more conservative 
companies have been less fortunate. These 
enormous profits have not a!l been delivered 
over to the stockholders; the greater proportion 
has remained with the companies as security 
behind the policies of insurance. I am opposed 
to speculation by insurance companies; I be- 
lieve their primary function is the conduct of 
insurance business. But the line of demarcation 
between investments is not determined by the 
extent of realized profits. Our soundest fire 
insurance companies have for years maintained 
a larger proportion of stock investments than 
bond investments, and their stock holdings 
have paid only a fair return until the last 
several years. The fact that their recent profits 
have been extraordinary is in fact confirmatory 
of the soundness of the original investments. 

It may be that security values are inflated; 
that is beside the point. If they become de- 
flated, there should be no catastrophe so far 
as insurance companies are concerned. As 


regards the proposal to require large reserves 
: 





against possible depreciation, this, I consider 
a doubtful palliative. A company’s surplus is 
its true depreciation reserve, and should be 
considered accordingly by the supervising 
authority. 


(c) Stocks of Other Insurance 
Companies 

One of my first duties as superintendent of 
insurance in New York was to consider a rather 
noted case involving this question, and while 
I fully agreed with the New York position in 
that case, I was impressed with certain weak- 
nesses in our law upon this point. Our limita- 
tion is based upon the investing company’s 
surplus, and this I am convinced is unscientific. 
Any such limitation should be based upon either 
the continued capital and surplus, or upon the 
total admitted assets. Much can be said for 
either basis. The best illustration on this point 
is to take two companies, each organized with 
$5,000,000 of assets, but divided as to one com- 
pany into $1,000,000 of capital and $4,000,000 
of surplus, and in the other company into 
$4,000,000 of capital and $1,000,000 of surplus. 
These companies present the same standards of 
safety to policyholders, and it is obvious that 
the law should not permit the one to invest 
$2,000,000 in insurance company stocks, while 
confining the other to a similar investment of 
$500,000. 

Nor am I convinced that any such limitation 
should not be confined to companies transacting 
similar classes of business. 
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You will want this 
new explanation of 
the Reduced Rate 
(Co-Insurance) 
Clause. Simple! 
Complete! Written to 
clear away unfortu- 
nate misunderstand- 
ing of ‘this important 
feature. Now ready 
for free distribution. 
May we send a copy? 
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Special Deposits and Securities 

“Akin to the subject of the valuation of 
securities is the question of amortization of 
bonds. Many years ago it was felt that only 
life insurance companies and possibly fraternal 
societies held investment bonds for a long term 
of years. Since then, it has been seen that 
this applies to the investments of all classes 
of companies. In December 1919 the conven- 
tion passed a resolution urging all classes of 
companies to amortize their bonds. The vote 
was not unanimous. Since then there has been 
no development which would indicate that this 
action was unwise. The laws of Connecticut 
specifically permit such amortization. The 
New York statutes permit the superintendent 
of insurance to require amortization of all 
classes of companies. I understand that the 
ptinciple of amortization of bonds is now 
generally recognized. I hope that the super- 
intendent of New York may soon see his way 
clear, under the provisions of the New York 
law, to remove the restrictions in this regard 
now in operation in New York State. 


Insurance Other Than Life 
“Time will not permit any extended remarks 
under this heading. I have but one or two 
to make. Specific statutory regulation of re- 
serves is often too specific, too limiting. Greater 
freedom of action is sometimes very desirable. 
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The laws do not provide a correct basis of 
reserve for fire insurance. The usual unearned 
premium basis is antiquated. The Canadian 
Law, recognizing that this basis is high, re- 
quires eighty per cent of what we demand in 
the Sates. Do not misunderstand me. I do 
not believe that such reserves should necessarily 
be reduced for the benefit of stockholders or 
surplus. There should be a loss reserve—a 
conflagration reserve built up and maintained. 
The convention has battled with the problem 
of rates, reasonable underwriting profit and 
kindred questions for years. It is possible that 
within a decade the rate and reserve structure 
for fire insurance will be remodeled on a net 
cost basis adjusted for interest, expenses, loss 
reserve and profit. We look for solvency under 
proper and adequate reserves, and at the same 
time a reasonable profit for the companies. 

“IT commend to your careful consideration 
the result, a statute which provided that every 
authorized insurance corporation must ‘maintain 
reserves equal in amount to its liability under 
all its policy contracts, as the same shall be 
computed in accordance with the provisions 
of the general statutes of this State and with 
the requirements of the insurance commissioner 
adopted upon reasonable consideration of ascer- 
tained experience for the purpose of adequately 
protecting the insured or securing the solvency 
of such’ corporation. 


Multiple Lines 


“Combinations of companies are today writing 


all classes of insurance. There is no practical 
reason why it should be necessary to have 
separate legal entities to cover all lines when 
it would be simpler and less burdensome to 
all concerned to permit one insurance corpora- 
tion possessed of adequate resources to qualify 
in the various other States to do all classes of 
business. Such a corporation is, of course, 
domiciled in a single State and easily reached, 
whereas in the case of a combination of several 
insurnace companies writing all lines, such com- 
panies may well be domiciled in two or more 
States. They must be reached, therefore, by 
two or more supervising officials. Exactly 
what is restricted in a technical way is being 
done in a practical but clumsy way with the 
approval of officials acting under existing 
practices and existing statutory requirements. 
Difficulties arising between States concerning 
the admission of such companies and even 
concerning the admission of all classes of com- 
panies ‘might be avoided by the exercise of the 
States’ power to enter into treaties with each 
other, with the approval of Congress.’ 

“The principles of multiple line insurance 
and insurance companies are firmly established 
in the minds of the public and of insurance 
underwriters. Such principles are the natural 
outgrowth of public demand. Insurance retains 
its rightful place in the economic history of 
a country only as it meets the public needs. 
It should not be embarrassed in its develop- 
ment by statutory or other requirements which 
have not kept pace with the times.” 
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Control of Iowa Fire 


President W. Irving Moss Makes 
Announcement of Purchase 
from Southern City 








Active Consolidating Business 





Expanding Fire Insurance Field to 
Point Comparable with the 
Group’s Casualty Lines 





(Special Dispatch to, THE SPECTATOR) 


New Orteans, La., Sept. 25.—Insurance 
Securities Company has bought under contract 
the controlling interest in the Iowa Fire In- 
surance Company of Waterloo, Iowa. An- 
nouncement of the purchase was made here 
today by W. Irving Moss, president of Insur- 
ance Securities. 

This move is in keeping with previous an- 
nouncements made by the Moss brothers of 
the intention of Insurance Securities Company 
to expand and develop the fire insurance field 
to a point comparable with the development 
of the large casualty business underwritten by 
the group. Insurance Securities Company re- 
cently acquired the controlling interests of the 
New York Indemnity Company. 

Alonzo Church, vice-president of LaSalle 
Fire Insurance Company and the Bankers and 
Merchants Fire Insurance Company, the two 
other fire companies of insurance Securities 
group, will leave shortly for Waterloo, Iowa, 
to consider making use of the facilities of the 
Iowa Fire Insurance Company for the best 
interests of all the constituent companies in 
the expansion of the business of these com- 
panies in the State of Iowa. 

Herman Miller, secretary of the Iowa Fire 
Insurance Company, will arrive in New Or- 
leans to aid in the consolidation of interests. 

It is understood that additional announce- 
ments giving complete details of the transaction 
will be forthcoming in the near future. 


The Iowa Fire Insurance Company has a 
premium income of $158,739 with a capital of 
$100,000, as of December 31, 1928. The net 
surplus of the same date was $114,371, while the 
assets total $409,083. 
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American Bonding Appoints 
Wendling St. Louis Head 





Former Co-Manager Is Made Resi- 
dent Vice-President at Southern 
Branch Office 
The American Bonding Company of Balti- 
more, Md., has announced the appointment of 
George R. Wendling as its resident vice-presi- 
dent in St. Louis. Recently Mr. Wendling was 
manager of the St. Louis branch of the Na- 
tional Surety Company and before that was co- 
manager of the St. Louis branch of the Fidelity 

and Deposit Company. 

He joined the Fidelity and Deposit organi- 
zation in 1910 and served that corporation in 
the home office and in the field until 1928, when 
he resigned to join the National Surety. 


Southern Surety Loses Legal Battle 

BIRMINGHAM, Ata., Sept. 21.—Judgment for 
$19,106.76 has been rendered against the South- 
ern Surety Company by Judge Walter B. Jones 
in. Montgomery circuit court after several 
months litigation. The surety company bonded 
the Ralph M. Smith & Co. for $103,379 in con- 
nection with a road contract. 


The court held that the contractor is respon- 
sible for debts contracted by sub-contractors on 
the job hence the judgment against the surety 
company included some of the debts of sub- 
contractors. Forty-five claims were filed against 
the surety company but only thirty-two were 
allowed. 
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Imperial Assurance in 


Chicago Shake-Up 
Officials Shoulder Blame for 


Serious “Error” in Phy- 
sicians Case 


“Used Bad Judgement” 











Have Made Refunds to Professional 
Men and Advise Them to Await 
Further Action 





LANSING, MicH., Sept. 23.—Following a stiff 
reprimand from the Michigan department in 
regard to its methods in attempting to build up 
a medical and legal staff in this State, the Im- 
perial Accident Assurance of Chicago, As- 
sessment Health and Accident Association, has 
been leaving no stone unturned to make amends 
honorable for what its officials choose to call an 
“error.” 

Several letters have been received from the 
new carrier’s agitated officials who shoulder all 
blame for a grievous mistake in judgment and 
promise to make a number of changes to rectify 
any harm done. The plan used, which is now 
being so thoroughly foresworn, was the cir- 
cularization of doctors and lawyers throughout 
the State, urging that they accept posts as legal 
or medical advisors for the insurance organiza- 
tion and, in order to become financially inter- 
ested in the carrier, to send a $10 payment 
entitling them to associate or advisory member- 
ships. It seemed obvious to the Michigan de- 
partment that this was a ruse to build up the 
required reserves for operation under the II- 
linois law and a warning was broadcast to pro- 
fessional men in this State against accepting the 
proposal as the carrier was, of course, not ad- 
mitted and a promised retainer of 5 per cent 
of premiums in each district did not seem a 
lucrative enough prospect to warrant the ex- 
penditure of even $10. 

In addition to abandoning entirely the plan 
for thus obtaining representation on the mail 
order plan, Mr. Wenzel said that the experience 
had moved the association’s officers to look 
more closely into the entire mail-order sales 
proposition which was to have been featured. 

“Tt is our desire to operate this company on 
an ethical, honest, and reliable basis,” said Mr. 
Wenzel. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





















































































E. H. BOLES, President 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS | : | 
June 30, 1929 
: i 
‘ 1 
General Reinsurance Corporation United British Insurance Co., Ltd. : 
Jni ‘i ; 
ASSETS United States Branch i 
Investments: SSETS 4 ( 
19, >. MGOVETRMCNE BONE. .o.o.6 56sec see cae ses $754 78°.94! | Investments: “ 7 f 
State County and Municipal Bonds............. 688 037.50} | U. S. Government Bonds..................+000: $634,075.00 J ‘ 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks... ...........6...0200% 2 460 507.50 A RES ER a 255,000.00 q i 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks................ 4 532 762.50 _ y Spee eres aie ace ee laws mipiges sc 5 I 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks................ 2 723 446.25 | | Railroad Bondsand Stocks................+-.4+- 174,887.50 a « 
Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgages.............. 924 300.00 | | Public Utility Bonds and Stocks................ 170,345.00 é, 
rete eee i Miscell Bond COT ee a 
$12 083 842.69 iscellaneous Bonds and Stocks 80,637.50 : 
Cashin Banks and NOMC! «6 is sjescciceainis s'ene eves 454 152.96 $1,414,945.00 & 
Premiums in Course of Collection............... 749 607.74 Call L 100.000 00 s] 
Interest Due and Accrued... ........ 0000000000 85 490.68 eee VEE ORES A LER HOT 9 ARP h IRR penis 3 
Other Admitted Assets............ceccceceeccee DF OEM AOA ic ore sie diserare ce Mialeiors Grease aia sialaiely Oe PRinG 28,406.35 a 1 
? Premiums in Course of Collection............... 124,780.17 a 7 
Total Admitted Assets................. $13,551,415.76 | | Interest Due and Accrued...............0.0000. 6,944.97 i f 
wane Total Admitted Assets................. $1,675,076.49 | 0 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense: c 
Liability and Compensation.................... $3,251,640.50 
Other Kinds of Insurance...................... 2,849,786.80 LIABILITIES ¢ 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense............ $30,700.29 : Pp 
$6,101,427.30 ; R : : n 
Unearned Premium Reserve.................... 2,866,179.88 cscs agri mere a POR ARTE “ Oth a cin aint 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Lia- ‘hilitie OE DOSES OS, SBSC5 OU er ila- 89.838.05 
ee lac wecichinay eiewaniaces 561,199.95 le Sige nag eect Pe acta ee a 
Voluntary Reserve. ...... 0.0... .cc eee e eee ee eee 750,000,00 | | Capital per Sec. 28 N. Y. Insurance 
Ee ene $1,500,000.00 ABW. sc ccccessccccasessecees $800,000.00 
BUEN osc cartes to ana: Scares Signe 1,772,608.63 RAEI IS 5 cs. eas aics oa Sbio eves span 609,133.61 
SSS 4 F 
Surplus to Treatyholders....................00: 3,242;608:63 | |\Surplus to Treatyholders..............0. 00000000 1,409,133.61 4 E 
Total Liabilities....................... $13,551,415.76|| ‘ Total Liabilities....................... $1,675,076.49 0 
‘ a 
q a 
e eye.e e e e e J h 
The combined facilities of these two companies specializing ; c 
. e 7 . e H st 
in casualty, fidelity and surety reinsurance, are at the service 
of treatyholders who are benefited by their ability to se- : 
cure admitted reinsurance of a most comprehensive nature. ‘ 
UNITED BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
United States Branch 
E. H. BOLES, U. S. Manager 
NEW YORK 
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Century Indemnity Announces 
Two Chicago Changes 

Hartrorp, Conn., Sept. 26—Two appoint- 
ments by the Century Indemnity Company in 
its Chicago branch office were announced today 
by Vice-President Thompson S. Sampson. 
Harry A. Switzer has been made field manager 
for Wisconsin and Minnesota, and Charles 
Strobel becomes a special field representative. 

Mr. Switzer began his insurance career with 
the Continental Fire Insurance Company in its 
Cook County office. He was later appointed 
special agent for casualty lines in the Chicago 
office of the Fidelity and Deposit Company. He 
also served with the Georgia Casualty Company 
in Chicago and with the Chicago Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company. 

After spending two years with the General 
Accident Company in New York, Mr. Strobel 
joined the Dunlap Insurance Agency of Atlanta, 
Ga. Six years later he became special agent 
for the American Surety Company, covering 
South Carolina, northern Georgia and Florida. 
Mr. Strobel joined the Chicago branch office 
4g of the Century last July. 


William J. Hines Promoted 

William J. Hines, assistant manager, casualty 
lines, of the Boston branch office of The 
Travelers Insurance Company, has been made 
first assistant manager, casualty lines, in that 
office, thus filling a vacancy caused by the 
recent death of assistant manager Walter A. 
Quinlan. James P. Fitzpatrick has also been 
promoted from field assistant to assistant 
manager, casualty lines, of the Boston office. 


ea Ss ac 


Birmingham Agents Move 
Meyer & Engel, Birmingham agents for the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland and 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, will move 
on October 1 from the Morris hotel corner to 
a new white stone front building at 1905 First 
avenue. 
The Prowell Insurance Agency of Birming- 
4 ham, for many years agents for the Georgia 
Casualty Company, will move to 508 N. 21st 
street. 
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U. S. F. & G. Head Tells of 
European Conditions 

BaALtimorE, Sept. 23.—R. Howard Bland, 
president of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company and the Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Insurance Company, has returned 
to his desk after an absence of more than 
than two months traveling in Europe. While 
abroad Mr. Bland visited England, France, 
Belgium and Holland. Asked to give his views 
on conditions in Europe, he said: 

“The situation in the countries I visited is 
improving, faster in some than in others. 
France in particular is coming back at a rate 
that is gratifying to its residents. There every- 
body is working and apparently contented with 
the progress that is being made. 

“There is still considerable unemployment 
in England, but this obstacle is gradually being 
overcome. I was surprised to find so many 
working people opposed to the labor regime. I 
talked with all classes of people and the im- 
pression created on my mind was that the 
government of J. Ramsay MacDonald will not 
last long. The most severe critics were men 
and women who would naturally be supposed 
to be supporters of the Labor party.” 


Fidelity-Deposit Business for First 
Six Months 

BattimorE, Mp., Sept. 24.—Income of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company for the first six 
months of 1929 was $7,514,762, compared with 
$7,325,359 in the first half of 1928, a gain of 2.5 
per cent. Disbursements were $6,767,619, 
against $6,098,267, an increase of 11 per cent. 

The company increased its surplus 2.6 per 
cent in the year ended June 30 to $7,182,539 
from $6,998,064 at the end of June, 1928. The 
gain in assets was 2.6 per cent, to $28,964,892, 
against $28,214,655. 











Able and conscientious 
agents whose aim is to build 
a lasting business appreciate 
the customer-satisfying serv- 
ice of the 
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BONDING and INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
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The Employers’ 
Liability Assurance 
Corp., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Co. 


American Employers’ 


Insurance Co. 


SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING 
110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Practically every form of Insurance 
except Life 


The Experience of a Dentist 


with Inadequate Insurance 


A PAGE from actual life—the 
story of a dentist, who has learned 
the real worth of the “competent 
insurance man.” 

A mishap on a week-end motor 
trip resulted in a seven-weeks ab- 
sence from his practice . . . To 
be sure, an accident policy pro- 
tected him, and after it was too 
late, he discovered that it gave a 
weekly income of twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

| For the seven long weeks there 
was no other income, while the 
regular overhead continued—plus 
the extra expenses caused by the 
accident. Now his protection is 
more in harmony with the re- 
quirements of a prominent pro- 
fessional man, but the experience 
was costly. 

| There is only one way to be 
sure—let the “competent insur- 
ance man” recommend the proper 
policies for your particular case 
in the first place He will 
recognize, and provide for, all 
possible exigencies — beforehand. 
































The above is the message which The Em- 
ployers’ Group is giving the insuring public 
through the media of national magazines. 

Agency connections with The Employers 
Group are still available for the competen 
insurance man. 
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| AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York City 





Re eT $6,126,055.17 
Capital and Surplus ............... 2,341,106.71 
VOLUNTARY CATASTROPHE RE- 
Re oe 500,609.00 
I sisal a wisinw wine <a 3,284,948.46 








RE-INSURANCE ONLY -:- Casualty Lines 





Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 
FINANCIALLY STRONG, CONSERVATIVE, LIBERAL CONTRACTS 


Correspondence Invited 
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THE 


Alamac 


Broadway at 7Ist Street, N. Y. 
Endicott 5000 


A pleasant, modern, home away from home. 
Accessible to every point in the metropolitan area 
by express subway at our door. 





Finest Food and Cuisine 


All Rooms with Tub and Shower | 


$3.50 Single—$5.00 Double, Up 
Wire Collect for Reservation 


Direction 


JULIUS KELLER 


Of Famous Canoe Place Inn 
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SECOND EDITION 


FREQUENCY CURVES 


AND 


CORRELATION 


By W. Palin Elderton, F. I. A., C. B. E. 


In this, the second edition, the work on Frequency Curves 
has been rearranged and now includes a comparison 
of various systems on Curves. The chapters on Correla- 
tion, Contingency, Probable Errors and Goodness of Fit 
have been rewritten and enlarged and a new chapter on 
Correlation has been added. An abridged course of read- 
ing suggested for those desiring especially to know about 
the practical treatment of correlation, sampling, etc. This 
valuable technical work contains 248 pages, and also fold- 
ing diagrams and tables. 


Price, $5.00 
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CASUALTY SURETY 


Sf 
GUARDIANJICASUALTY 
COMPANY 
of BUFFALO, N. Y. 

(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assureds 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 
Bonds. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 


PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 


MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK 

VERMONT OHIO 

RHODE ISLAND CONNECTICUT 
PENNSYLVANIA MISSISSIPPI 
MASSACHUSETTS LOUISIANA 

DELAWARE ILLINOIS 

MARYLAND VIRGINIA 

NEW JERSEY INDIANA 
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Financial Responsibility 
Law Point Settled 


Question of When Act Effects 
Auto Drivers Is Explained 
by Jersey Official 





Attorney General’s Opinion 





Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
W. L. Dill Requests Information 
on Perplexing Question 





Whether the provision of Chapter 116, of. 


the laws of 1929 in New Jersey apply to 
claims that may arise from the first accident 
in which a motor vehicle owner or operator is 
involved, or only to claims that may arise sub- 
sequent to the first accident, is one of the more 
perplexing problems involved in the financial 
responsibility act of New Jersey and other 
States which have already enacted or con- 
template enacting similar legislation. The 
question is answered by Attorney General 
William S. Stevens of New Jersey, an emin- 
ent lawyer who is well acquainted with the 
subject, in a letter to Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles William L. Dill of New Jersey. The 
letter is in answer to Commissioner Dill’s re- 
quest for the specific information on the subject. 
The letter follows in part: 


“The question, it seems to me, is free from 
doubt. The very first section of the statute 
provides that you, as Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, shall require from any person who 
shall have been convicted of, or who shall 
have forfeited any bond taken, or shall have 
had his case nolled upon the payment of any 
sum of money for a violation of certain desig- 
nated sections of the Motor Vehicle Act of 
1921, and of certain designated sections of the 
Traffic Act of 1928, or who, while operating 
any motor vehicle, shall have been concerned 
in any motor vehicle accident resulting in the 
death of, or injury to, any person, or damage 
to property to the extent of at least one hundred 
dollars, proof of financial responsibility. 
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Harvey Weeks Is Promoted by 
Central Hanover 





Past President of Buffalo Life Under- 
writers to Have Charge of 
Trust Solicitation W ork 

Harvey Weeks, formerly general agent for 
the Buffalo branch of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has been appointed 
an assistant secretary of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, New York, accord- 
ing to announcement made by the bank. Mr. 
Weeks came to the Central Hanover in June 
of this year to assume charge of the bank’s 
trust solicitation work and-his association with 
the bank is regarded as marking the beginning 
of an era of specialized co-operation between 
financial institutions and insurance companies 
and in addition is indicative of the great im- 
portance that insurance trusts of different types 
are scheduled to assume. 

An authority on sales promotion, Mr. Weeks 
has had an unusually broad experience in in- 
surance matters. He is past president of the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters’ Association and is 
its representative on the National Underwriters’ 
committee. 








“A reading of the entire statute satisfies me 
that no bond, money or collateral is required 
to be given by any person until such person 
has been concerned in a violation of the law 
or an accident, as pointed out by Section 1 
of the act of 1929, and that when such bond, 
money or collateral has been given or deposited 
with you, it is only for the purpose of satisfying 
any execution issued against such person in 
any cause arising by reason of the operation 
of a motor vehicle owned or operated by such 
person after the giving of such bond or the 
depositing of such money or collateral.” 





Join Insurance Exchange 
Morgan-Dean Real Estate and Insurance 
Company of Birmingham, a new firm represent- 
ing London Guarantee and Accident and the 
County Fire, have been elected a member of 

the Birmingham Insurance Exchange. 
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She 


Automobile Insurance Company 


(affiliated with the Aitna Life Insurance Company) 


writes all forms of 


Fire and Marine Insurance 


The writing of automobile fire and theft 
insurance is but an incidental part of the 
business of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany. Organized as part of the /Xtna Life 
Group in 1913, the Automobile Insurance 
Company has steadily broadened its facilities 
until now it writes practically every known 
form of fire and marine insurance. 


Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn, 
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Hobbs Talks on State Supervision 


Oniformity of Regulation Is Needed to Meet With Trend Toward 









Mergers and Consolidations, Former Commissioner 
Tells Canadian Superintendents 


HANGES in State supervision and 
C regulation to meet with the present 

inclination towards consolidations and 
mergers of large companies is a crying need 
in the United States today, former insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts Clarence W. 
Hobbs told the Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners of the Provinces of Canada last 
week convened at Toronto. Mr. Hobbs, one 
of the foremest authorities on State super- 
vision and regulation, addressed the convention 
on “Supervision of Super Insurers,” and de- 
clared that it is becoming increasingly neces- 
sary for greater uniformity in such State 
functions as taxation, corporations laws, exam- 
inations and financial standards. 

Recalling the Armstrong investigation of 
more than a quarter of a century ago the 
former Massachusetts commissioner declared 
corporate size and corporate powers are nothing 
to dread and that “we have in some measure 
outgrown the megalophobia of a quarter of a 
century ago.” 


The Armstrong Policy 

Referring to the policy of the Armstrong 
committee to limit the growth of life insurance 
companies by restricting new production to 
$150,000,000, Mr. Hobbs said that this is not 
now a standard vigorously and impartially en- 
forced but a convenient means of discipline. 
This old committee policy is still on the New 
York State statute of limitations. 

“It may fairly be admitted that in this in- 
stance the Armstrong committee has _ been 
singularly refuted by the course of events. 
What seemed very large to them is not large 
by our standards—nor have we reason to ques- 
tion the possibility of providing responsible 
control and conservative management,” Mr. 
Hobbs declared. 

The speaker continued, in part: 

“Yet the super insurer is very much with 
us, and in every insurance field. Single com- 
panies with as much as $100,000,000 in assets 
are no great novelty. Twenty-one life com- 
panies entered in the State of New York have 
attained that mark. Four are in the billion 
dollar class, with a fifth close up. Two have 
attained the two billion mark, one is nearing 
three billions. Three-fourths of the life busi- 
ness reported to the State of New York is 
written by eight companies with premium in- 
comes ranging from $100,000,000 to $600,000,000. 

“In the fire-marine and the casualty field 
single accumulations of assets do not reach such 
vast proportions; yet in both fields we find 
single companies with $100,000,000 of assets 
and a very considerable proportion of the busi- 
ness written by a small number of companies 
with premium income in excess of $20,000,000. 
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In addition to the big single companies, there 
are the groups. These are aggregations, chiefly 
of stock companies, though there are some 
important groups of mutuals as well. Some 
are confined to one of the three fields into 
which insurance in the United States is arti- 
ficially and arbitrarily divided; others have 
members in two or even in all three fields. 
Some of the groups are closely integrated, knit 
together by ties of stock ownership, and having 
a common administrative control of their home 
office affairs, their investments, underwriting, 
field forces; in fine, of many essential functions. 

“The development of these groups has of 
late gone on apace. A number of motives 
has figured in this tendency. Some great 





Clarence W. Hobbs 


groups have been built up for the purpose of 
affording a varied and comprehensive insurance 
service, getting away from the limitations im- 
posed by law upon the activities of a single 
company. Others appear to be cases of absorp- 
tion for the purpose of increase of size and 
importance; cases of union more or less com- 
plete for the purpose of increasing underwriting 
power, of decreasing the need for resorting 
to outside carriers for reinsurance, of dimin- 
ishing overhead expense, of securing efficient 
underwriting or field service, of enlarging 
agency representation, of obtaining needed 
facilities for investment and financing. The 
gathering of companies into groups, the union 
of groups, the completion of groups by new 
incorporations has been a matter of almost 
every day occurrence. The major groups are 
attaining dimensions which bid fair to rank 
with the great life companies. One group, 
formed about a large stock life company has 
aggregate assets of nearly $600,000,000 and pre- 
mium income around the $200,000,000 mark. 
One of the fire-marine-casualty groups has 


aggregate asests of approximately $300,000,000; 
premium income of over $100,000,000. 

“The present development of large companies 
and of groups is to some extent sympathetic 
to the general economic trend, which is dis- 
tinctly in the direction of large single industrial, 
mercantile or financial units, and of drawing 
the smaller into the larger whether by way 
of merger or of association and alliance. As 
the president of a casualty company recently 
drawn into a group remarked, it is something 
that is in the air. The future of the large 
company and of the group depend upon the 
existence of permanent and decisive advantage 
attaching to their methods of doing business 
over the methods possible to a small, local or 
specialist company. 


Overhead Expense Saving 

“1. The big company and to a greater or 
less extent, the group, realize a real advantage 
from the fact of doing business on a large 
scale. Whether the business be completely 
unified, as in the case of the large company, 
or unified with respect to certain activities only, 
as in the case of the group, there is a great 
saving in overhead expense, and fine possibility 
of developing system, economy and efficiency 
to a degree impossible to the smaller organiza- 
tion. On the underwriter’s side there is less 
necessity for resort to reinsurance; and with 
a big, varied, well-distributed business, an un- 
derwriting experience more stable and less sub- 
ject to casual variations. On the investment 
side, the advantage is perhaps less marked. 
It is a more simple matter to invest a small 
fund to advantage than a big one; and while 
the large fund has some advantage in its mass, 
that advantage can be realized only by expert 
handling. 

“Such advantages as flow from volume 
however, are realized in the main upon attain- 
ment of a certain volume. Beyond that point, 
there is little possibility of further betterment, 
and a growing possibility of losing advantage 
through the business becoming cumbrous and 
unwieldly. Some big companies have met this 
contingency very successfully; more so than 
some companies of less size. Over-great con- 
centration can be avoided by the development 
of collateral or branch organizations. In this 
way the single company comes to resemble a 
group. But by partition, there comes a certain 
increase in expense, and to that extent, a loss 
of part of the advantage. 

“2. Handling of business in quantity entails 
a carefully designed and elaborate system. Each 
individual bit of business must be handled 
effectively and carefully, and a record of each 
operation preserved’ in such wise that the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Is the Merit Rating System Sound? 









Clarence C. Wysong Calls for a Curb on 
Accidents But Questions Merit 


Commissioners held at Toronto last 

week, John E. Sullivan, insurance com- 
missioner of New Hampshire, read an informa- 
tive paper on automobile merit rating, in which, 
weighing the pros and cons of the system, he 
found it, in substance, wanting. Mr. Sulli- 
van’s paper was fully summarized in last week’s 
issue of THe SPECTATOR. 

Following Mr. Sullivan’s address, Clarence 
C. Wysong led a general discussion on the sub- 
ject, speaking, in part, as follows: 

“The distinguished commissioner from New 
Hampshire has brought to our attention the 
great importance of the automobile in the eco- 
nomic life of the present age, and has ably 
presented the two great problems which are 
before us; therefore the questions are resolved 
to the following: first, what is the proper 
method of bringing to the public mind the con- 
sciousness that accidents should be prevented, 
and second, is the application of automobile 
merit rating going to aid or assist in the pre- 
vention of accident as its proponents hope and 
expect. 


A T the National Convention of Insurance 


Public Must Demand Reform 


“It has been demonstrated very fully that 


mankind is frail and that the passage of laws . 


and regulations have little effect upon his habits 
or inclinations; the net results of most regula- 
tions being that the ways of the public have 
been little changed when the people as a mass 
have not demanded or realized that different 
practices should be pursued. Reform must be 
demanded by those who are to undergo the 
reformation, if there is to be any progress in 
that direction. The law making bodies of our 
country have tried various expediencies to bring 
about a decrease in the number of accidents 
caused by automobiles, but as yet, the results 
obtained have not begun to compare with the 
hopes of the proponents. We have tried pun- 
ishment by law, responsibility by law, but the 
loss ratio mounts higher and higher. 

“Tt is indeed commendable that the insurance 
interests should attempt to aid in the reduction 
of losses, and render assistance to all authori- 
in the endeavor to stem the great economic 
waste that is caused by automobiles. But a 
grave doubt arises as to whether the merit 
system is an aid, and at the same time fair to 
the insurance underwriter, and sound in theory. 

“Will the reduction of ten per centum in an 
insurance premium make a reckless man more 
careful? Will he at all times through the term 
of his policy carry the thought that if he has no 
accidents, that at a given date, he will receive 
a small reward? I am of the opinion that the 
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Rating As a Cure-All 


thought will never be held in his mind for any 
extensive period. 

“The proponents of the plan of merit rating 
contend that the careful driver who is not now 
insured will be attracted by the system, and that 
from an underwriting standpoint the average 
will be bettered. The careful driver, in my 
opinion, is now insured and he is the man who 
needs no inducement to cause him to take his 
his coverage; he is the risk that the underwriter 
will receive if the rates are placed anywhere 
near a reasonable level, and his renewals will 
come year after year. The merit rating plan 
has no inducement for the reckless driver; he 
is unconcerned about the matter. He either 
carries no insurance or is willing to carry it at 
any price, and if he does carry it, he does not 
care what his experience is. He only asks that 
he be relieved of all responsibility and may go 
his own way. 


Sales Resistance Big Obstacle 

“Another thing which I believe will enter 
into the issuing of preferred risk policies is the 
matter of procuring the past experience of the 
risk to be assumed. The man who has had a 
bad experience will not readily admit it. He 
will either go to the extremity of falsification 
in regard to his past operations, or will place 
before the underwriting agent such a plausible, 
logical story in telling of his experience that he 
will be excused and his record marked clear. 
Then we have the risk who has met with an ac- 
cident, one of the so-called unavoidable kind, 
or one in which to avoid heavy litigation, com- 
promise payments have been made; in either 
case the risk being not to blame, but under the 
proposed formula he must: pay the penalty, 
though it may be unfair. 


“Sales resistance is the big obstacle to the 
selling agent, and he will use every means at 
his command to lessen the same. He will bring 
to his command all of his implements of war- 
fare, even if he sometimes may not use them 
to the best advantage for his company. He has 
his clientele and sometimes he will not be able 
to distinguish between ‘love and duty’, and as 
he must live with his ‘love’, most often she pre- 
vails, and the ties of friendly contacts will out- 
weigh the real facts of the case, with the guilty 
risk receiving his reward along with the inno- 
cent one. 

“With our agency rystem will we ever be able 
to apply the rating system in truth and in fact? 

“Under our system of fixing and promulgat- 
ing rates, we have always taken the losses as a 
whole upon which to begin the calculation. We 
must have something definite and concrete, some 
foundation, something that is not theory, but 


that which admits of no debate. Human ac- 
tions and inclinations go upon no set rule or 
plan, and one experience can be based upon the 
probable actions of the insured. We are able to 
measure out in dollars and cents what the 
losses were, in a given territory, upon a certain 
class of automobiles, for a given figure, but it 
cannot be said that out of that amount of losses 
that we can calculate that the human element 
caused a certain per centum of the losses, and 
how it did so, and that the human side will run 
the same this year or next. 


“The automobile in its millions, each manned 
by its driver, is a potential and dangerous agency 
for the -destruction of life and property. The 


- hazard exists and we have not progressed far 


enough to even rate upon a broad, intelligent 
basis. The fact that a building has stood un- 
scathed by fire for fifty years, while occupied 
by a certain man, does not make that building 
less immune from loss, when surrounding con- 
ditions remain the same. The fact that an au- 
tomobile operator has had no accidents is not 
in itself any guaranty that he will never have 
any accidents. 


Suspects Rate Cutting 

“Insurance institutions must not be philan- 
thropic. It is well to render service, but at the 
same time there must be uppermost the idea of 
solvency and security. The tendency of this 
time seems to be that if certain lines or classes 
can be preferred upon one pretext or another, 
that there is a general rush to secure this line, 
even if there is no gain in the end. The merit 
system is in its infancy, and we are sometimes 
suspicious that it is only another term for an 
indirect way of cutting rates without calling the 
infant by its right name. I make no assertion 
that this is the intent, but the facilities placed 
in view are very tempting to those who are 
inclined to go the inventor one better. The 
originators of the plan may have been conser- 
vative when they designated the 10 per cent 
reduction, but what of the man who has at all 
times in his mind the idea of procuring busi- 
ness by the cut rate plan? He may be logical, 
or he may be just enthusiastic when he declares 
that he can justify a 15 per cent reduction. The 
next man, more enthusiastic, and more eager 
for business, but forgetting sound business may 
justify 25 per cent, and so on without end, 
thus jeopardizing the security of insurance, cir- 
cumventing anti-discriminatory laws, and violat- 
ing sound underwriting principles. Can an in- 
strument of this kind be approved? 

“If the merit system could in any small meas- 
ure have its part in the prevention and reduc- 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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State Supervision Talk 
(Concluded from page 43) 
company’s doing may be readily and accurately 
determined both in detail and in the aggregate. 
The underwriting, recording and accounting 
systems of the large companies are frequently 
miracles of ingenuity and accuracy. But such 
systems carry their own vices. To make ex- 
ceptions to the system entails a whole series 
of difficulties; to make enlargements or altera- 
tions involves a great cost. But legislatures, 
supervising officials, and the world in general 
pursue their own ends regardless of the system, 
and at times exceptions and changes become 
necessary. The small company, being less tied 
up to system, is more elastic, and accommodates 
itself more readily to mutuable conditions; and 
in a period of storm and stress may hold the 
advantage over its larger and more complex 

brother. 
Size a Difficulty 

“3. Increase of size involves a certain diffi- 
culty in maintaining direct personal contacts 
between the chief executive officers and the field 
of the company’s operations. There have been 
great personalities at the head of certain of 
our great companies who have performed well 
nigh miraculous feats in keeping in touch with 
the vast detail of their company’s doings. But 
great personalities cannot be obtained at will; 
and with the ordinary stature of mankind it 
is necessary to apportion and divide the various 
functions. With a small, local company, the 
chief executive can without difficulty know 
each and every agent and not a few of the 
policyholders as well. As the company grows 
and spreads out, it must make its contacts with 
policyholders mainly through agents, its contact 
with agents mainly through field organizations, 
or through executives of the second rank. 
Therein lies a certain advantage of the small, 
local company. It can preserve closer and 
more intimate touch with its agents and its 
customers, is more sensitive to local conditions, 
and enjoys the full benefit of being a local 
institution. 

“The group has on this point some advantage 
over the big single company. It can, through 
its constituent members, gain the status of a 
local company in several States simultaneously. 
It can, if it sees fit, preserve a corporate 
organization officered by local men. If on the 
other hand, control and management are very 








Merit Rating Plan 

(Concluded from page 45) 
tion of accidents without invading or violating 
sound practice I would approve any plan to pro- 
mote the system. However, it would seem that 
the disadvantages would more than outweigh 
the advantages, and that the opportunities for 
the abuse of its application are too many. 

“In conclusion, let us weigh carefully the 
problem from all angles, and if it is shown that 
the system is one that can be applied with good 
results toward prevention of losses, and at the 
same time not be harmful to underwriting, then 
we, too, must approve; otherwise we must not 
concur in its use and application.” 
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evidently in an alien organization, the mere 
possession of a local charter gives no more 
than technical standing as a local company. 
Certain of the groups do lay much stress upon 
the local status of their members; and it is 
very possible that this feature affords a facile 
means for a group to enter the foreign field. 

“It is on the whole, however, improbable 
that either the big company or the group will 
ever succeed in driving the small local company 
out of existence. 


Field for Specialist Company 
“4. The group can undoubtedly do what no 
single company, great or small can, namely, 
extend a comprehensive insurance service. This 


is an advantage, but not a conclusive one. All © 


risks do not require a comprehensive insurance 
service. To some there is a distinct advantage 
in placing all insurance through a single agency. 
To others the advantage is hardly recognizable. 
Thus there remains a certain field for the 
specialist company. In addition, certain lines 
of insurance lend themselves rather readily to 
be carried on locally or as specialities; and 
while these can be and are included in the 
operations of multiple line companies, it is by 
no means certain that there is in this a con- 
clusive advantage. The multiple line casualty 
companies have experienced no little difficulty 
in providing anything like system or uniformity 
in their multifarious activities. The number 
of casualty rating and service organizations, and 
the great difficulty experienced in amalgamating 
them is one symptom of this; and the fact 
that few, if any, multiple line casualty com- 
panies undertake to transact all the so-called 
casualty lines is another. The multiple line 
group, combining companies writing life in- 
surance, fire and marine insurance and casualty 
insurance, finds certain added problems; and 
while apparently certain groups have dealt with 
these successfully, they have not as yet evinced 
such superiority over the field as to demonstrate 
that their form of organization is the one best 
fitted to survive. On the other hand the 
tendency is undoubtedly in that direction. Off 
hand, a specialty company cannot remain a 
specialty company forever. To preserve its 
vitality it must grow and broaden, and _ be- 
come more capable of dealing with broader 
and more complex problems. But for some 
time to come, it will probably be feasible for 
a company to start as a local or specialty 
company. 


Fire Firms’ Growth Slow 

“5. So far as the development has as yet 
gone, the small company, the local company 
and the specialty company are far from being 
driven from the field. There is as yet no great 
shrinkage in the number of independent com- 
panies, and new incorporations go hopefully 
on. The big companies as a class do not appear 
to be gaining ground at the expense of the 
small, In the life field, while the eight largest 
companies write, in the aggregate, a slightly 
larger percentage of the total business than 
they did ten years ago, at least four of the 
eight individually write smaller percentages. 
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In the casualty field and in the fire field, the 
big companies have not grown as fast as the 
business. Here, to be sure, the grouping process 


has affected the result. The end of that 
process is not yet in sight. It has had its 
greatest extension in the fire field, and the 
casualty field seems to be following, though 
at a more leisurely pace. 

“It seems more reasonable to conclude that 
in this best of all possible worlds there will 
continue to be room for both mice and masto- 
dons, and that present conditions do not cer- 
tainly portend the extinction of either. Nor 
is it out of place to refer to the grim but 
useful passage from Ecclesiastes: 


““And I returned and saw beneath the sun 
that the race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favor to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all.’ 


“Aside from the matter of uniformity, the 
States must at some time consider their attitude 
towards the great insurance entities. As has 
been pointed out, State policies have in the 
past operated to build them up; though the 
evolution has been in accord too with a natural 
law. Growth is the condition of healthy life, 
and the normal result thereof. Within the 
natural limitations of their being and up to 
their natural possibilities of development, the 
stronger, abler, more adaptable and more effi- 
cient must achieve the greater growth; and 
this is true whether of an organism or of an 
organization. The policy of the Armstrong 
committee, to limit the growth of life insur- 
ance companies, failed to recognize this 
principle, and had it been followed consistently 
would have proven not only deleterious but 
deadly. The State’s policy must recognize the 
need of growth; and the more frankly it 
accepts this principle, the more healthy che 
results. The policy of restricting charter 
powers has had the effect of enforcing a stilted 
and awkward method of underwriting, of handi- 
capping the companies of the United States 
in the foreign field, and of causing them to 
lose at time a good deal of business in the 
domestic field to non-admitted companies. It 
has forced a growth towards the group rather 
than the single company: a growth away from 
untiy and towards complexity. The policy of 
restricting investments, more particularly of 
life companies, has enforced a one-sided finan- 
cial policy which may in some circumstances 
become eminently disadvantageous to the com- 
munity and perilous to the company. Sound 
policy would appear to dictate some departure. 
A company writing many lines of insurance 
is not only a more capable institution but 
through the broader distribution of its risks 
inherently sounder. A company with ample 
power of investment is in better condition to 
build up a sound and well diversified body of 
investments and to apply its funds to the needs 
of the community. Associations of company 
with company are in line with the development 
everywhere going on. Provided interests of 
policyholder and stockholder are adequately 
guarded, the development is to be encouraged 
rather than checked. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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The following quotations, as of September 23, Glens Falls National Casualty 
eq 4 P Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 67 70 Chas. Sincere & Co., Chicago........ 32 33 
1929, are from reliable houses, and if any ot Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 64 66 National Liberty (new stock) 
‘as ante eel wavaines i} ae Are 76 70 a —— & = PUA casisieawewee 29% 30% 
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100 Consol. Ind. & Ins. 
200 Franklin Fire 
300 Great American 
10 Hartford St. Boiler 
50 Home Insurance 
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Sun Life Assn. 


Ciisrtaet GE 6 oo cc ticvcccnossoeees 4050 4150 
Sylvania Ins. Co. 

W. Wallace Lyon & Co.......... pain 39 41 
U. S. Fire Ins. 

rg Acre cr rere cer 110 114 
Universal Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 74 78 
United States Merchants & Shippers 

CHIC CIN paso vo cs.asccnectqess 410 430 
Virginia F. & M. 

CHORIN GUNG 6 6 ko coicitccccassceus 135 145 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 135 145 
Westchester Fire 

Ce OI So hase cece beapeouce 80 84 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 80 84 


NEW ENGLAND STOCK 
American Investment Securities Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 24 26 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 25 27 
Boston Casualty 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 18 22 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 17 21 


Boston Insurance (new stock) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1050 1100 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 900 925 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 


PINT cara, cigane docieeneesees 96 

po ee errr rere rere 307 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston: 

Preferred 95 





Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 508 515 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 492 Pree 


Mass, Bonding & Ins. Co. (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 210 220 


H. D. Knox & Co., Boston...... Neca 180 190 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 25 35 
New England Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 48 52 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 46 50 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co. ,Inc. , Roston.... 77 82 


Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 600 
Providence- Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1040 1060 


H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 1000 1040 
Rhode Island Ins. Co. 

TH. DP: Bes & Ce, . iiadacosses wuees 7 40 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston......... 39 43 


Springfield Fire and Marine (new) ¢ 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 225 235 


H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 225 230 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 46 50 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 47 49 


Public Fire’s Fine Record 
It Wrote Nearly $7,000,000 of Pre- 
miums in Its First Sixteen Months 
of Business 
The Public Fire Insurance Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey, made a handsome record in 
its first sixteen months of business, having 
written $6,950,416 net premiums during that 
period, while its met losses incurred only 
amounted to $1,532,201, or 22.04 per cent of 


the premiums written, which, in view of the 
general experience, is decidedly favorable. 

On August 31, 1929, the balance sheet of the 
company showed assets of $8,702,491, and after 
providing for losses incurred, adjustment ex- 
penses, taxes and other liabilities, including an 
unearned premium reserve of $4,449,521, it 
shows a surplus as to policyholders of $3,673,003, 
including $1,000,000 capital. Since its organiza- 
tion on April 10, 1928, the assets have in- 
creased more than $3,500,000, notwithstanding 
the payment of losses of $1,115,389 and its or- 
ganization and current expenses. It will be seen 
that this company is very strong financially, and 
it has a well selected agency plant which has 
produced a large volume of business within a 
relatively short time. 

The officers of the Public Fire Insurance 
Company are: Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chair- 
man of the board; J. T. Dargan, Jr., president; 
vice-presidents, Fred A. Rye and D. N. Iver- 
son, secretary, Ulric S. Atkinson; secretary, 
automobile department, Hugh W. Allen; secre- 
tary, brokerage department, Paul J. Kennedy; 
secretary, marine department, W. J. Throck- 
morton; treasurer, Wm. T. Baird, Jr.; assist- 
ant secretaries, Edward von Hasselin, J. F. 
Cunningham and George C. Hahn. 

The Public Fire is affiliated wit hthe Public 
Indemnity Company. 
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CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
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231 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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Your Investments 


need careful consideration at this time. 
the past consolidations in the bank and insurance field, 
together with the possibilities for future mergers in these 
fields make a careful analysis of your investments neces- 
sary. We invite your use of our 


Statistical Dept. 


Our Organization specializes in the buying and selling 
of large blocks of bank, insurance and industrial stocks. 


G. W. FANNING & CO. 
11 Broadway, New York City 
BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 


The effects of 
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Stephen M. Babbit 
President 
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UNQUESTIONABLY 


We have the finest disability contracts 
available today. A full line of non- 
cancellable, non-medical and other at- 
tractive policies. 

Some good territories may be had in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, II- 
linois, Missouri and California. 
Inquiries invited from underwriters 
who know the best. Liberal contracts 
to producers. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 























IN SUMMER 


or in winter the representatives and 
policyholders of the Massachusetts 
Mutual enjoy not only the great re- 
sources and splendid facilities of this 
Company, but also that mutual counsel 
and co-operation which make every re- 
lationshp a definite advantage to all 
those who rely on our service. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 


ters of Insurance in Force 





Miscellaneous Insurance 
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EQUIPMENT 


Simplified “proof of death blanks” with 
a sales appeal—something new! 

A booklet of true unsolicited letters 
from appreciative claimants under death 
and disability benefits. 

Complete sales data on the Endowment 
at Age 85 policy bound in convenient vest 
pocket size. 

A new Baby Health Service a step ahead 
of anything of its kind. 

All this, new equipment furnished NWNL Field- 
men at three Regional Conventions held in Au- 
gust. Backed by this array of powerful selling 
helps, the Agency Organization is again scattered 
-* ‘ae 31 states intent on utilizing its new 
tools. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. J. ARNOLD. parswert 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
More Than $300,000,000 Insurance in Force 

















INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders, over $28,000,000.00 
$141,492,727.00 


[Insurance in Force - - 


A. C. TUCKER, President 

















The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL PULICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 
CRDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTA ND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 

Dr. E. Soran Kyle, Medical Director 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 























COMMEMORATING 


The Erection of the Northern Life Tower 
our Souvenir Tower Policy provides: 
Old Age Endowment 

DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Accident 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 


Liberal Agency Contracts 


If interested, write 


NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
D. B. Morgan, President 
Home Office, Northern Life Tower 
Seattle 














EXPANSION 


This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to 
throw in their lot with a strong growing company, 
will find that 


“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 






































THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
Total Funds over $27,000,000 
id si 39,000,000 
For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 


Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 














Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 
Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 




















FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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